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Z : T is a Christian duty to try to see the best in the posi- ( 
z | ES tion of those from whom we differ most. Until we NE} 
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difficult. The church should be a place where all the facts can | 
be faced, and Christians should be particularly careful not to Hl 
close their eyes to “unpleasant facts.” There is intense need in 
the world to-day of “reconciling groups” within which a true 
fellowship can be maintained between those who hold different 
points of view or belong to different sections of the human 
family. The church is pre-eminently called upon to be such a 
group, and it fails in a primary duty when any part of it is swept 
away by a racial or other spirit which makes true fellowship 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held cn Monday morning, March 14, 
at Heacauarters. Those present were: 
Messrs. Marshall, Page, Ayres, Milburn, 
Raspe, Walker, Stevens, van Schaick, 
Hadley, Lowe, Leighton, Howes, Bissell, 
Huntley, Peters, Brush, John Murray 
Atwood, Coons, Hoyt, L. W. Attwood, 
Etz, Spoerl, Polk, Rev. Isabella Macduff, 
Mrs. Barney, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. 
van Schaick, Mrs. Ball, and the Misses 
MacDonald, Slaughter, and Cushing. 

The speaker of the morning was the 
Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D. D., pastor 
of Trinity Episcopal Church in Newton 
Center, Mass. He took as his text, “Have 
ye received the Holy Spirit since ye be- 
lieved?” and he spoke in part as follows: 

“The question was based upon an ex- 
pectation and a promise. The baptism 
of the Holy Spirit was the experience of 
all the’ New Testament converts to Chris- 
tianity. Every one of them was conscious 
of a flame of feeling. Jesus himself gave 
his disciples instructions that they were 
not to go forth to preach until they had 
felt the exaltation of that mood. To-day 
we Lave lost sight of the fact that religion 
must be an emotion before it can be a 
power in our lives. “Tarry ye here until’— 
said the Master. How long they were to 
tarry depended upon them. It was ten 
days before this thing happened to the 
disciples, before their belief became as fire 
in their blood. 

“The radiant life is one through which 
shines a luminous Christian experience. 
Not until we get some of that spirit have 
we entered into the secret of fellowship 
with our Master. Whenever any one has 
powerfully felt such inspiration that 
person has also felt an irresistible impulse 
to share it. It was that sense of power, 
that endowment of burning zeal, that sent 
the great missionaries of the Christian 
faith out to meet hardships and some- 
times death. They were adventurers for 
God. Missions to-day give the most 
thrilling outlet for that desire for romance. 
Miss'onaries more than any other men 
carry a vivid consciousness of God. 

“Christian people to-day to a very 
great extent are engaged in the study of 
the life our Lord lived in Palestine, and 
they forget to contemplate the present 
living Saviour. The disciples thought of 
him amost exclusively as a Risen Lord. 
They were brimming with spiritual power. 

“We all of us are inoculated with the 
Christian. religion in a mild form, and so 
we are immune to it in a virulent form. 
Our Christianity is like the famous church 
clock which had no face and no hands, but 
which the sexton wound carefully every 
week, so that it kept the time, but kept it 
to itself. 

“We are told that we are not sources 
of pewer, but only channels through which 
power may flow. To complete that figure 
then, the channels must be open at both 
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ends. There must be outgo as well as 
intake. We must be giving in order to. 
be receiving. The expending life is al- 
ways the expanding life. 

“We are like the piccolo player in the- 
great orchestra who got discouraged be- 
cause his little instrument seemed to be 
drowned out by all the others which made 
souncs of so much greater volume. So: 
he stopped playing, thinking it would 
never be noticed. But the conductor of 
the orchestra, his quick ear detecting at 
once the lack of that one note in the sym- 
phony which had been scored for a pic- 
colo, stopped all the other instruments. 
and demanded to know what was the- 
matter with the piccolo. So it is with 
the little part each of us plays in the- 
world. Nothing in this universe can 
supply the lack if we lose courage and fail 
to do our share. 

“The world is desperately in need of 
redemptive lives. The blessings of re-- 
ligion come not from its belief but from 
its practise. There is an orthodoxy of 
conduct as there is an orthodoxy of creed. 
The only Bible that a multitude of our- 
neighbors read is the daily lives that you 
and I live before their eyes.” 

* * 


AN EXCHANGE IN DETROIT 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit 
exchanged recently with Rey. R J. Mac- 
Clinehy, pastor of the First Congregational’ 
Church, in a city-wide series of exchanges 
arranged by the Council of Churches. 

On Dr. Adams’s church bulletin for 
the Sunday of the exchange appeared the 
words: : 

“To-day’s exchange is particularly sig- 
nificant as it relates to the Universalist and 
the Congregational churches. These two- 
denominations are drawing together in a 
manner which bodes well for future co- 
operation, and perhaps even more. Those- 
who read the leading article in last week’s 
Christian Leader, an article which appeared 
simultaneously in the Congregationalist,. 
will sense the importance of this move- 
ment. The presence of Dr. Adams in the- 
pulpit of the First Congregational Church 
to-day, and Mr. MacClinchy’s presence in 
our own pulpit, means something more- 
than a mere exchange of courtesies. Our 
fervent hope is that the spirit of all con- 
cerned will prove big enough and wise: 
enough to make these developments a 
larger means for advancing the interests. 
of the Kingdom.” 

On the calendar of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, without any solicitation, 
appeared a similar item as follows: 

“We welcome to our. pulpit this morning” 
the Rev. Frank D. Adams, minister of 
the First Universalist Church, who comes 
to us as our guest-preacher in exchange: 
with Mr. MacClinchy in the city-wide- 
exchange of pulpits under the Council of 
Churches. It is a distinct joy to welcome- 
Dr. Adams personally, as a cose friend 

(Continued on page 413) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bibleras containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


A PROPHECY OF REVIVAL 


S I am sure that the sun will rise to-morrow 
so I am that before long there will be a strong 
revival of religious feeling, though the word 

‘will not be employed. It will, I expect, be known as 
an anti-materialistic movement, and shun definition 
and dogma.” 

Here is an interesting prophecy, not by a clergy- 
man but by J. St. Loe Strachey, English author and 
editor. It appears in the Spectator in connection with 
‘a review of “The Heart of Emerson’s Journals.” 


Because Emerson had ‘‘an emancipated mind,” © 


“a religious mood,” and “that anti-materialism of 
soul which we call mysticism,” Mr. Strachey thinks 
that this spiritual revival may be heralded by a re- 
vival of Emerson’s writings. 

Because liberal Christianity has the emancipated 
mind and the religious mood, it may take the lead 
in such a revival. 

We are not so much concerned with the question 
as to who is to lead as we are with the question what 
-ean we contribute. 

Great movements among men do not come by 
accident. They come from human effort, co-operating 
‘with the known and unknown laws of God. 

That which seems to be the cause generally is not 
the cause. It les far back in a multitude of little 
eauses operating through the years. 

Too many of us in the church are on the defensive 
or in retreat before the indifference, the agnosticism, 
the atheism, and the materialism of our day. 

If we had either a deep faith in God or a knowl- 
edge of the way things work on earth, we would be 
pursuing our way with more confidence and courage. 
We should realize that by repeated taps none too 
hard the rock is broken. By steady application of 
fire the water reaches a point where its entire nature 
is suddenly changed and it turns into steam. 

There are critical points in sociology as well as 
in chemistry. Mr. Strachey, one of our most careful 
observers, believes that we are approaching one. 
There are multitudes weary of excessive devotion to 
things we eat, drink and wear, money that can not 
buy happiness, straining for honors which turn to 
-dust and ashes. 

“It (the new world of to-day) is as tired and dis- 
trustful of dogma, ritual, and Jesuit and Calvinistic 


logic as it is of the pure negations of atheism and 
agnosticism. The ery of the younger generation is 
for light and the authentic teaching of Christ, not 
that dreadful and often blasphemous caricature 
which has too often passed for Christianity.”’ 

* * 


THE SUICIDES 


HE attitude of students who to-day are taking 
their own lives stands in striking contrast to 
the attitude of thousands of young men in the 

World War who were morally sure they would be 
killed, and willingly gave themselves to be killed if 
that were necessary, but wanted so much to live to 
see what the next few years would bring. It seems 
to us that the mere element of curiosity, even if there 
is nothing more, ought to keep youth alive in this 
rapidly changing age. 

There have been all kinds of explanations of the 
phenomena—overstudy, example of others, disil- 
lusionment, loss of faith, uneasy adaptation to a 
highly competitive environment, the tension of too 
many parties, late hours. Probably many things are 
contributing causes. Probably different elements to 
some extent enter into each case. 

The situation is altogether tragic. In it first of all 
there is the loss of some of the most promising of our 
young people—possible saviors of the country or the 
world if they could have been tided over a black hour. 
There is the agony of their friends and relatives, and 
vain regret that they had not foreseen the unseeable. 

As tragic as anything in the situation is the way 
some religious leaders are brazenly declaring that 
failure to accept their particular brands of theology 
is the cause of the suicides, and acceptance is the 
way out. 

They are merely muddying the water for a few 
good people without making the slightest contribu- 
tion to a solution. 

There is no one solution to this or any other 
problem. Life is not as simple as all that. There is 
no hope of domg anything about it unless we realize 
the intricate nature of the thing we are dealing with 
and approach it with humility. 

Those who are to join hands and grapple with the 
thing are teachers, parents, religious leaders and 
medical men. 

One thing all of us can do is to be more gentle 
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with young people—seek to gain their confidence, 
endeavor to lessen the strain on those carrying heavy 
university work. 

Another thing we can do is to show our faith in 
life by pitching our own lives high. 

A third thing is to make religion as simple, as 
attractive, as compelling, as we can. 

Louis Untermeyer, bowed in grief over the loss 
of his own promising son—a student at Yale—an- 
nounces that he is arranging his will to make an en- 
dowment for a work of education. 

The poet said that “the point of view” he sought 
was ‘faith without religion. We are almost unfitted 
for religion in the old sense of the word. We are 
scientific. The scientific interpretation of the world 
comes to us with our mother’s milk. It can not be 
avoided. What we want now, in place of the religious 
faith, is a faith in life itself.” 

As we understand it, he is seeking to establish 
faith in the goodness of life even if we have no God, 
no religious life, no immortality. 

We are with him in this endeavor. There is 
more than one method of approach. Work carried 
on to establish faith in the goodness of life is an ally, 
not an enemy, of religion. Behind one kind of good- 
ness one often comes to see the Divine Spirit of 


Goodness. But we shall keep at it from the other 
end too. Modern religion is not in opposition to 
science. It is wonderfully helped by science. But a 


religion which is to be of the slightest value to the 
new generations must be absolutely frank and honest— 
open-minded, tolerant, free. There is need for such 
a religion in the world and we have hardly begun to 
teach it—even in the liberal church. 

* * 


INDEXING THE LEADER 


HE letter from Mr. Dewey, published in this 
issue of the Leader, reminds us that we have 
not called attention to a change in the paging 

of the Leader, which was begun with the present 
volume. The pages now are numbered consecutively 
throughout the year. This is done so that we can 
publish an index at the end of the year. All who 
keep a file of the Christian Leader for reference may 
secure this index sometime in January, 1928. 

* * 


A GREAT HOPE 


NE thing we hoped might happen as a result of 
the Joint Statement has come to pass quicker 
than we dared dream. Representatives of 

other denominations have taken up the great pro- 
nouncement of the two Commissions, and have seen 
in it a basis of union in their part of the field. Under 
“Comment on the Congregational-Universalist State- 
ment” we have published several striking and sig- 
nificant testimonials. It is no wonder that an age 
tired of division, but baffled by the difficulties in the 


way of really doing anything about it, should note the | 


profound significance of the principles enunciated. 
In our issue for March 12 we published an edi- 
torial from the Presbyterran Advance where Dr. James 
M. Clark, the editor, asked the old question whether 
there is one single good reason why the various Pres- 
byterian groups are not united in one church, and 
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quoted one reply as follows: ‘‘Yes, after advocating 
union for several years without seeing one sound 
reason against it, the conclusion has been reached 
that we are not sufficiently good Christians for union.” 

Then the editorial spoke of ‘‘an approach toward 
church union based upon oneness of spirit in Christ 
and frank recognition of differences of opinion,” seen 
in the Congregational-Universalist Joint Statement. 
Quoting the significant passages of the statement, 
the Advance said: “It is respectfully suggested that 
when the rest of us, particularly the various groups 
of the Presbyterian family, can reach the place where 
we are willing to make the Christian way of life our 
supreme concern, then we will be ashamed to perpet- 
uate those divisions and rivalries which intérfere 
with the progress of the supreme concern.” 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty, quoted in our last 
issue, said that for an individual or religious periodical 
to ignore the movement for Christian unity is to be 
ignorant or to play ignorance of the most momentous 
thing happening to-day. It called the Joint Statement 
“broader in its scope than the statement issued in 
behalf of Congregational and Christian Churches, 
but no broader than ours might yet well be made.” 
It said that the Joint Statement will give incentive 
to Christians to learn to know the Universalist Church 
better and judge it more fairly than many are doing. 
And it added the generous word that the Universalist 
Church is ‘‘one of the greatest-spirited churches of 
this day.” 

The Friends’ Intelligencer said it had read and 
re-read the statement many times, and each time 
had been “stirred more deeply with the possibilities 
for Christianity if all Protestant denominations should 
see their way clear to an acceptance of this stand.” 
“Is there light here,” it asked, ‘for Friends? How 
we wish we were quoting this wonderful Statement 
from a group of Friends.” 

“What open-minded Disciple,” asked Libbie 
Miller Travers, in the Christian, “‘can fail to think 
yearningly of such a movement? It will, it is to be 
hoped, inspire other religious bodies to go and do 
likewise.”’ 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, a Unitarian, in his 
moving letter published in our issue of March 5, 
said that the statement ‘‘ought to commend itself to 
all liberal Christians, whatever their denominational 
connection. I hope and pray,” he went on, “that it 
will commend itself to all within the two constituen- 
cies it immediately concerns. I feel sure it will be 
welcomed by many in other constituencies, and that 
they will wish to see an even wider and more inclusive 
application of its principles.” 

Zion’s Herald, Methodist, quoted John Wesley 
to back up the principles laid down in the Statement: 
“T make no opinion the term of union with any man. 
I think and let think. For opinions or terms let us 
not destroy the work of God. Dost thou love and 
serve God? It is enough.” 

The great editorial which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Century, ‘an undenominational journal,’ which 
we republished March 12, paid a noble tribute to the 
work of the two Commissions, and said: ““The method 
which is here proving so effective may well be per- 
sisted in until many more of the artificial divisions 
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which now weaken Protestantism have been wiped 
HOU. 

Presbyterians, Christians, Disciples, Friends, 
Unitarians, and Methodists, as well as those who sur- 
vey the field from outside, bring their testimony to 
the importance of the step taken not simply for the 
two bodies concerned but for the Christian world. 

There seems to be, then, a responsibility resting 
upon us in this matter greater than any of us have 
realized. Valuable as has been the service which, in 
the Providence of God, the Universalist Church has 
been enabled to render in the past, it is well within 
the range of possibility that it may be entirely dwarfed 


by the service it may render to-day. 
* * 


DR. CAVERT’S NEW RBOOK* 

HE Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, D. D., is one 
of the strongest men in the service of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 

America. Quiet, highly intelligent, and genuinely 
Christian, he has been a constructive force all through 
the Protestant Church. In connection with his work 
for the Federal Council he has had impressed upon his 
mind the importance of securing Christian leaders for 
to-morrow. For some time an informal group has 
been making this matter the subject of a series of 
conferences. As a result of their work Dr. Cavert 
has written this book, the sub-title of which is “A 
Study in Present Problems of Recruiting for Chris- 
tian Life-Service.”’ 

The book is dedicated to another believer in the 
possibility of fellowship, Prof. William Adams Brown 
of Yale, and the introduction is written by Robert E. 
Speer. 


Dr. Cavert has given us an exceedingly concrete © 


and practical manual. He tells specifically what is 
being done at present in recruiting men and women 
for Christian service in colleges. The representatives 
of the boards of education of the various organiza- 
tions, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, through their Student Departments, the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
and the home and foreign missions boards, are active 
in the colleges. In “Methods of Recruiting in Col- 
leges”” he discusses the general atmosphere. David- 
son College, one of the institutions of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, has had a remarkable record 
in developing leaders for the work of the church. 
Dr. Cavert believes that one reason is the personality 
of the professors, and emphasizes the care with which 
they are selected. An absolutely indispensable 
qualification for every teacher in this institution, and 
one which is given no less consideration than academic 
fitness, is his active interest in religious life and 
service. 
Dr. Cavert also says that the general character 
of the Christian movement in the college is of enormous 
importance, and what the college chaplains are and 
do and how they stand with the student is a matter 
*Securing Christian Leaders for To-morrow: A Study in 
Present Problems of Recruiting for Christian Life-Service. By 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. With an introduction Ly Robert 
E. Speer. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


of greatest importance. To get men and women to 
go into Christian service they must be hand picked; 
they must be reached by personal work. That is 
precisely what is done by large banking houses, and 
the Standard Oil Company. They deliberately select 
their prospects and send agents to various colleges to 
induce men to train themselves for their service. 
Colleges can help by providing in the educational 
program the study of the needs of the world and the 
contribution the Christian forces are making toward 
meeting those needs. The church also ‘needs to es- 
tablish better contact with the growing number of 
bureaus of vocational guides in colleges and univer- 
sities. Too often only casual attention is given by 
these bureaus to opportunities for service through 
the church. Dr. Cavert makes the point that all 
agencies that are engaged in recruiting for church 
service ought to be working together and not in com- 
petition. 

All not familiar with this subject will be as- 
tonished by his chapter, “The Right Person in the 
Right Place.” He says: “The great diversity of posi- 
tions in the direct employ of the church or its agencies 
for which Christian workers are sought, is made more 
vivid by a look at almost any published list of any 
missionary board. The calls of the home and foreign 
missionary agencies for 1926 alone read almost like a 
complete catalogue of vocations. Men or women are 
being sought for the following positions.” He then 
gives a list of 1,370 openings in foreign fields, ranging 
from medical interns and chemistry teachers up to 
directors of commercial colleges and directors of mis- 
sions. Then follows a list of 561 openings for which 
men and women are sought in the home fields. 

The book ought to be made a part of the required 
course of study in every theological school in the 
United States. It can be used by Presbyterians and 
Universalists equally well. The ground it covers 
ought to be familiar to all directors of education, 
college presidents, church school leaders, as well as 
parents who have boys and girls faced with the prob- 
lem of preparing themselves for their life work. Dr. 
Cavert has done a much needed work in a thoroughly 
competent way. 

* BS 


HERE IT IS 


T the age of ten, E. M. Statler was working in 
a glass factory for fifty cents a day. Recently 
he opened in Boston his seventh hotel, which 
cost from twelve to fifteen million dollars. Every 
year he entertains three million people. The wonders 
of the new Boston hotel have been described in all 
the newspapers—sixteen million pounds of steel, two 
acres of glass, carpets enough to cover a ten-acre lot, 
a radio set in every one of the three thousand guest 
rooms, automatic egg cookers in the kitchen, decora- 
tions costing a million and a half, many bought in 
Europe, and electric devices which not only flood the 
place with light but whip cream, launder clothes, shave 
ice, bake pastries and run the elevators. We could fill 
this paper with descriptions of the wonders of this 
place—but the greatest wonder of all is the man who 
made it. His speech to the newspaper men was a 
model: ‘‘We decided to build; we built; here it is.” 
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Christ and the Multitude 


Henry K. Sherrill * 


While he yet spake, behold, a multitude. Luke 
ZA aU 
=H ESE words are a part of the description of 
Jesus’ arrest. He was in the garden with his 
disciples, when Judas came with a great 
wi} company of men and betrayed him. We 
are critical of the Jews who crucified Jesus. The point 
I would make is that Jesus was not crucified by one 
man or by a single group of men. Caiaphas was not 
a strong character certainly. Pontius Pilate revealed 
himself in the trial as a weakling. Herod, while abler, 
really took little interest in the matter. Who crucified 
Jesus? 

He was put to death by society as a whole. 
He was crucified by a combination of forces. There 
was the selfishness of the Jewish leaders, the greed 
for power of the Romans, and the eternal listlessness 
of the average person in the street who simply stood 
“beholding.” All these made possible the crucifixion. 
In reality it was society with whom he came into 
conflict. It was because he opposed the traditions 
and customs of the day that Jesus took the road to 
Calvary. Dr. Klausner in his “Life of Jesus” does a 
service for us in emphasizing the high morality of the 
scribes and Pharisees. He writes of their love of God 
and man. No doubt all he describes was true. But 
the difficulty was that when they became merged 
with the group all the idealism of the individual counted 
for little. 

How true it is again and-again that our social 
morality is on a lower plane than is the morality of 
many individuals within our midst. Take a nation 
at war. Within that nation may be found many 
high-minded men and women, but let the nation 
wage war, then, with the development of a group 
consciousness, the morality of the mass tends to sub- 
merge again and again the higher standard of the 
few. 

Perhaps a nation at peace is a better illustration, 
as, for example, the relations of Belgium to the na- 
tives in the Congo. We know something of the life 
of the average citizen of Belgium, that they are simple, 
home-loving, religious people. But their nation was 
responsible for acts of exploitation which few of them 
would have committed by themselves. It is not 
necessary to go further than the history of our own 
nation to realize that there have been corporate acts 
which no Christian man could sanction. We take up 
the morning paper and read the terrible story of a 
mob storming a jail and lynching either an innocent 
or a guilty man. I feel sure that if we knew per- 
sonally the memhers of that mob, we should find there 
were many there who were good sons, kind fathers 
and brothers. Swept on by mob psychology, they 
had forgotten the finer side in the brutality of the 
group. On the other end of the social scale in this 
history of finance, we have seen apparently thought- 
ful neighbors and citizens, loving fathers or grand- 
fathers, taking part in an action of a board of direc- 


*Rector of Trinity Church in the city of Boston. 


tors of a great corporation which has brought untold 
suffering to many. 

Religion has to do with the individual, with 
the changing of the human heart, with one man 
bringing his brother to Christ. But we must also 
recognize that there is a new complication when two 
or three are gathered together. To impress one 
person with the love of Christ is one thing. To do 
the same for a group seems to be something far dif- 
ferent indeed, for the group seems to have a spirit 
all its own. 

With that social morality Christianity must have 
to do. There are those who say that Christ came for 
the individual, and that his teaching can not be applied 
to society. Christian love can be preached to one 
man but not to a nation. If this be true, what hope 
can we have for the Christian Gospel? Can we for 
one moment admit that Christ has nothing to teach 
us in regard to the great social problems of the day? 
If that should be true, then Christianity is an idle 
dream, Christian individuals are but as driftwood 
carried helplessly in an overpowering current. : 

With that picture in mind, it is good to recall 
that Jesus emphasized fellowship, he talked of the 
Kingdom of God. He taught his disciples to pray, 
“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” As the followers of Christ we must 
realize that the Christian religion has to do with the 
whole of life. Not only must we reach the individual, 
but the spirit of Christ must permeate the whole of 
our civilization. 

How can we accomplish this? In what way can 
we make plain that there is a Christian morality? Of - 
course we must always have the heroic individual. 
One man must be given a vision of the truth and 
inspire through his heroic living his own generation. 
We must all try to be that. 
be able to show to the world that it is possible to have 
a Christian society. There is the great opportunity — 
of the Christian Church. One task in the church is 
to weld together people of all sorts and conditions, 


the rich and the poor, the ignorant and the learned, — 


the white, the yellow, the red and the black, the citi- 
zens of all nations, the members of all races. We are 
to be bound together in the fellowship of Jesus Christ, 
to pray together, to live and to serve as members one 
of another. 

In this way we can prove the possibility of a 
Christian society. The church will not be a pale im- 
itation of social conditions elsewhere. Any group 
can be ruled by prejudice, or by exclusiveness, or by 
selfishness. The church must be different. 

You will recall the comment of the early Roman 
Governor that he was most impressed by the love 
the Christians had for one another. If men to-day 
outside the church could feel in that way about our 
present Christian fellowship, if they could see barriers 
broken down, prejudices overcome, then we should 
have gone a long journey toward the era when a 
multitude will come to Christ, not with swords or 
staves, but in loving trust and service. 


But even more we must - 
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Our New Literary Editor 


HE Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., minister 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, has been appointed 
Literary Editor of the Christian Leader, ef- 
fective March 15, and has taken charge of 

this department of the work. 

In the opinion of those responsible for the Leader 
no more happy choice could have been made. Dr. 
Speight is a man of fine scholarship, genuine religious 
feeling and notable literary gifts. His address at 
the General Convention in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1925 
made him a host of friends among the subscribers of 
this journal. He has a wide acquaintance among 
the ministers of the United 
States and Great Britain in 
all churches, and can com- 
mand the assistance of spe- 
cialists for the different de- 
partments. 

To King’s Chapel as 
preachers for the week-day 
noon services he has brought 
some of the most eminent 
men of the country, and 
has demonstrated that the 
things which unite the differ- 
ent Protestant churches are 
mightier than most people 
have realized. The Presby- 
terians, the Methodists, the 
Baptists, the Episcopalians, 
the United Free Church of 
Canada, the Universalists, 
Congregationalists, Unitari- 
ans and many others have 
been represented. Study of 
a volume of sermons preach- 
ed at these services and 
edited by Dr. Speight shows 
an amazing agreement on 
fundamentals between all 
these preachers. 

Dr. Speight is a mem- 
ber of the Book Review Club 
of Boston and alsois a mem- 
ber of the Book Committee of the General Theological 
Library, which examines practically all the new books 
in theology, religion, ethics and sociology and many 
books in history and science. 

The appointment of Dr. Speight is a clear il- 
lustration of the policy of the management to make 
the Christian Leader the best religious journal in its 
field. Not only can Dr. Speight review books himself 
and organize the work of others in this line, but his 
_ counsel and help in other matters will be sought and 
appreciated. During the coming summer he will be 
in Europe, will attend the Congress of Liberals at 
Prague and the Congress on Faith and Order at Lau- 
- sanne, and it is hoped that he will be able to represent 
the paper at one or both of these conventions. 

He is fully in sympathy with the fundamertal 
policies of the paper, and everybody connected with 
it is happy over his appointment. 
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HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


According to ‘‘Who’s Who in America’? Dr. 
Speight was born in Bradford, England, April 21, 1887, 
and is the son of Edwin and Charlotte (Hall) Speight. 
He was graduated from the University of Aberdeen in 
1909 with the degree of Master of Arts. He studied 
then at Exeter College, Oxford. Tufts College gave 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1925. 

He married Mabel Grant of Ballater, Scotland, 
in 1911, and has two children, Christine Ray Grant 
and Charlotte Frances. 

In 1909 and 1910 he was assistant professor of 
logic and metaphysics at the University of Aberdeen. 
From 1910 to 1912 he was 
a fellow of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1912 he 
was ordained to the Unita- 
rian ministry and became at 
once junior minister of Essex 
Church, Kensington, Lon- 
don, where he stayed until 
1914. He became minister 
of the First Church of Vic- 
toria, B. C:, in 1914, and 
went in 1915 to the First 
Church of Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. He has been minister 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
since 1921. 

Hewasa chaplain in the 
United States Army over- 
seas in 1918 and 1919, and 
a member of the Commis- 
sion Investigating Religious 
Minorities in Transylvania, 
which took him to that 
country in 1922. He is 
founder and chairman of the 
council of the Student Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals 
and a member of the council 
of the National Economie 
League. 

He is editor of “Week 
Day Sermons in King’s 
Chapel,”’ a volume which he brought out in 1925. 


In the address at the Convention in Syracuse, 
referred to above, Dr. Speight said: 

“There is already in being a great Free Church 
which transcends all sects and includes all names. It 
is as yet visible only to those who detect and welcome 
the common purposes in which men can unite even 
while they still differ in expressing and formulating the 
faith on which these purposes rest. . . . At many 
points, notably in our large city federations of churches 
and in union enterprises in small towns and villages, 
Christian people are discovering that the common 
faith is of far greater importance than inherited dis- 
tinctions of theological formulation, that the objectives 
which all progressive churches must face are of far 
greater moment than temperamental differences in 
the methods of approach.”’ 
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Federation in Florida 
Samuel A. Eliot 


GT began inthe right way. The desire for federa- 
| tion sprang from the obvious need and oppor- 
tunity of a local field. Last November the 
w=! Unitarian and Universalist ministers of Florida, 
with lay delegates from five churches, met at Jack- 
sonville and, after due consideration, adopted resolu- 
tions which declared that, subject to the approval 
of the national organizations, thereafter the churches 
should belong to both communions, and that all new 
missions in Florida should be conducted under the 
auspices of both fellowships. In January, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, the General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Churches, went to Florida to satisfy 
himself and his associates about the way in which the 
plan would work out, and in February I went down 
to confer with the local ministers and trustees and to 
welcome our new allies. I have visited the churches 
at Miami, St. Petersburg, Lakeland, Tarpon Springs, 
Orlando, and Jacksonville. All of these churches, 
with the exception of Orlando, which has this year 
attained to self-support, are missions dependent on 
the aid of the sister churches through their national 
organizations. Jacksonville, Tarpon Springs, and 
Orlando are equipped with both churches and par- 
sonages. Miami has a parsonage, but no church. 
St. Petersburg has a lot and the beginnings of a build- 
ing fund. 

Five of the six churches have settled minis- 
ters, though Dr. F. B. Bishop of Miami is about to 
withdraw to take charge of the Universalist church at 
Buffalo. Lakeland is dependent on supplies, but the 
ministers at Tarpon Springs and St. Petersburg can 
get over in time for an evening service, and two well- 
beloved veterans, Dr. Rice and Mr. Grant, have 
winter homes not too far away, as distances are judged 
in Florida. 

.I first visited Lakeland for an interview with 
Mr. Grant, who for the greater part of the year is the 
minister of the old parish at Wilton Center, N. H., 
and with Mr. Lewis, the president of the local society. 
At St. Petersburg, on the next day, I met a congrega- 
tion of over five hundred people gathered in the City 
Auditorium. Dr. Butler and his associates are much 
to be congratulated on the vigor with which the 
work is going forward. The people are about equally 
divided in their original allegiances and there are both 
Unitarians and Universalists on the board of trustees. 
With Dr. Butler and the trustees I went carefully 
over the plans for the new church, and we found our- 
selves in accord in a number of recommendations. 
Later, at Miami, I had opportunity of taking up these 
suggestions with the architect. The designs propose 
an appropriate structure in the Spanish Mission style 
which is now domesticated in Florida. There are 
three connected units—the church on the north side 
of a square lot, the parsonage and garage on the east 
side, and a cloister or shelter on the other two sides, 
enclosing an open patio which will be used for the 
church school and for out-of-door services. Present 
resources do not permit of the completion of the 
whole plant, but it is expected that two of the three 


units can be constructed during the spring and summer. 
Dr. Butler is a preacher with exceptional gifts, Mrs. 
Butler is a rarely efficient colleague, and the trustees 
are substantial men and women of sound judgment 
and earnest purpose. 

The next visit was to Tarpon Springs, going by 
motor with Dr. Butler. The church, which is the 
shrine for a number of the beautiful symbolic land- 
scapes painted by the late George Innes, Jr., had just 
been completely reconstructed and was ready for 
rededication. It is now of a cross shape with the 
paintings, skilfully lighted, placed at the end of each 
of the four arms. The fame of the pictures brings a 
great company of tourists and automobilists, and Mr. 
Richards ministers with fidelity to a small regular 
congregation augmented during the winter season 
by liberal people from all parts of the country. The 
services of rededication, held morning, afternoon, 
and evening, were largely attended, and led by Mr. 
Richards and five visiting ministers. 

The history of the church at Orlando is one in 
which we can all take great satisfaction. It is just 
fifteen years ago that I first met there a little group 
of Unitarians, mostly from Iowa, who wanted to start 
achurch. The Rev. Mary A. Safford, long the leader 
of our work in Iowa, had purchased a winter home at 
Orlando. Old friends gathered about her; and her 
colleague, the Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, became the 
beloved first minister. Eight years ago, the Rey. 
George H. Badger became the leader and, with Mrs. 
Badger, brought to his tasks ripe wisdom and ex- 
perience. The development, with the constant aid 
and co-operation of the Association, has been healthy 


and steady. First a good lot was purchased, then a | 


modest chapel built, then a parsonage bought, then a 
parish house added to the chapel, and then the church 
enlarged to meet the need of a congregation that over- 


crowded the original building. Now, this year, the — 


church has become entirely self-sustaining. It is a 
fine achievement, and I could heartily congratulate 
the many friends, old and new, who gathered to greet 
Mrs. Eliot and me at a handsome and _ hospitabl 
luncheon. ; 

We had time, too, for a short call on Miss 
Safford, who is recovering from a broken hip which 
she suffered in a fall last December. One does not 
readily think of her as crippled, for her mind is as 
active as ever and her heart as warm. 

At Jacksonville we had a pleasant surprise. The 
church has been rejuvenated in more senses than one. 
About a hundred people met us at supper in the church 


-hall and, with the exception of four or five old friends, 


they were all, including the minister and his wife, 
strangers tome and Itothem. Now I have known the 
church from its origin, worked with its successive 
ministers, my friends, A. J. Coleman, Samuel B. 


Nobbs, and Walter Pierce, and consulted with the © 


people through all the vicissitudes of the church his- 
tory. It has always been a difficult mission; and in 
spite of the fact that it has enjoyed good leadership 
and has an excellent church and parsonage on a cen- 
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tral location, it has never achieved any lasting stabil- 
ity or won any significant place in the city. For the 
last two years it has had no settled minister, and its 
occasional services have been led by some loyal lay- 
men. 

A year ago, at the height of the real estate 
boom, it was decided to sell the property, and the 
sale fell through only because the purchasers went 
broke and could not complete payment. The Rev. 
J. C. Coleman, the new minister, is Kentuckian by 
birth and a graduate of a Southern college. He en- 
tered the Methodist ministry, but became liberal in 
his theology, and some years ago while serving as 
minister of the Union Church at Los Gatos, Calif., 
he was admitted to Unitarian fellowship by the Pacific 
Coast Committee. He never settled in a Unitarian 
church, but, coming to Jacksonville and working at a 
trade there, he offered to preach in the vacant pulpit 
of the church. In a few months he and Mrs. Cole- 
man have gathered what is really a new congregation, 
predominantly of young people. More than half of 
the people who met us at dinner must have been under 
twenty-five years of age. There were speeches of 
welcome from the representatives of the Young 
People’s Society, the Alliance, and the League, to 
which Mr. Badger, who came way up from Orlando to 
join us, and I responded. Later we held a simple 
and dignified service of recognition for Mr. Coleman 
in the church. 

At Miami our joint enterprise confronts some 
serious obstacles. The Universalist society has been 
in existence for several years and was beginning to 
take root, when along came first the boom when the 
whole city got the fever and fortunes were made and 
lost, then the breaking of the boom and the sharp fall 
in values which made every one feel poor and tied up 
money tight, and then the hurricanes of last Sep- 
tember which did immense damage to property and 
had a very depressing effect on the minds and wills of 
the people. There were more than one hundred 
people at the service on Sunday, Feb. 20, so the pos- 
sible constituency is sufficient, but the meeting place 
in a lodge room is awkward and inappropriate and the 
resignation of Dr. Bishop has brought new discourage- 
ments. 

Plans have been prepared for a church plant, 
but there seemed to be many different opinions about 
the best location in which to build, and just now 
there is no money in sight in Miami. On the other 
hand, the union has stimulated a new spirit and, of 
course, in spite of present setbacks, Miami has a great 
future as a commercial and tourist center. 

My cheerful traveling companion on this trip 
was the Rev. Thomas Turrell of our church in West 
Somerville. He was my comrade at St. Petersburg, 
Tarpon Springs, and Orlando; preached at Tarpon 
and at Lakeland; investigated conditions at Tampa, 
and scouted several other places. He has been 
especially interested in the possibilities of a movement 
at Polk City, a new development under wise and 
energetic management. It is suggested that a head- 
quarters for our work in Florida might be established 
there. 

It is in the center of the state, with good con- 

nections in all directions. Tampa and Lakeland are 
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within reach on one side, and Winter Haven and 
Haines City on the other. Mr. Turrell will present 
to the two boards a possible plan of action. Our 
main task for the immediate future is the building of 
the church at St. Petersburg, where our largest op- 
portunity of service exists. Then, if only the people 
of our Northern churches of both communions could 
see the vision and provide the necessary financial 
support, we ought to send three new ministers into 
the state: one to lead the work at Miami, one to or- 
ganize a church at Tampa, and one to organize a 
circuit centering at Polk City or Lakeland. We can 
find the men if the supporting churches will furnish, 
through their increased contributions, the means. 
The federated movement is well launched. It 
means for the Florida churches not only an increase 
in members and resources, but also a distinct im- 
provement in morale. New courage and confidence 
are evident, and there is demand for increased ac- 
tivity and for the inauguration of new movements. 
Obviously Florida is the right field in which to begin 
this experiment. Federation there is easier than in 
the states where Unitarians and Universalists have 
long been established. In Florida the people come 
from all parts of the country. They have broken 
with some of their inherited prejudices and with their 
legitimate family loyalties. They are ready for new 
adventures, and they are not hampered by provin- 


cialism or by the traditional separations. 


It is much to be hoped that the example of the 
Florida churches will be contagious. The time is ripe 
for such constructive federated action. There is no 
valid reason for the continued separation of the people 
of the Universalist and Unitarian traditions. Com- 
mon principles of Christian truth, common habits of 
worship, similar methods of church organization, 
common experiences in the battles of religious free- 
dom, deep faiths of the heart, these all unite them. I 
can not discover that there is or can be any selfish 
motive behind such an enterprise. Of course, if the 
Universalists suspect that the Unitarians are trying 
to put something over on them, or if the Unitarians 
suspect that the Universalists, being numerically the 
larger body, will somehow absorb and eliminate the 
smaller constituency, it is all up with this adventure. 
What we look for, and may confidently expect, is a 
real federated movement put through with con- 
siderate courtesy, mutual trust, and in the spirit of 
chivalric good will.—The Christian Register. 

* * * 


INTIMATION 
All night I smiled as I slept, 
For I heard the March-wind feel 
Blindly about in the trees without 
For buds to heal. 


All night in dreams, for I smelt, 
In the rain-wet woods and fields, 

The coming flowers and the glad green hours 
That summer yields. 


And when at dawn I awoke, 
At the blue-bird’s wooing cheep, 
The winter with all its chill and pall 
Seemed but a sleep. 
Cale Young Rice. 
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The New Church in Washington--IV 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


NE aspect of the Washington church enter- 
prise seems to me to call for special em- 
phasis at this particular time. It has to do 
not with the structure itself but with the 
reasons for building it. Those reasons have been 
greatly re-enforced by the growing sense of spiritual 
fellowship and unity among forward-looking Chris- 
tians in various communions, that has found such 
notable and epoch-making expression in the Joint 
Statement recently issued by the communions rep- 
resenting the Congregational and Universalist bodies. 

I put it that way because the Joint Statement 
is only the voice of a spirit far more inclusive than 
any co-operation it may foster between the particular 
bodies whom it primarily concerns. It is not the 
labored fabrication of a group of good-natured and 
kindly-disposed commissioners. It is a word that 
sooner or later was bound to be spoken in some formal 
and official way, because when a living spirit comes 
to self-consciousness it will speak its meaning and 
desire. That indicates the deep significance of this 
Joint Statement. As its own phrasing puts it: “The 
unity of a common loyalty to the Christian way of 
life is already a fact. . . . It is not something to be 
artificially formed, but a growing relationship to be 
recognized and afforded ways of particular expres- 
sion.”’ 

Under these circumstances the Washington church 
enterprise takes on an even greater significance than 
it possessed before. Every reason for building in 
Washington a representative National Church has 
been intensified by this wider recognition of the life- 
giving power of the faith which the Universalist 
Church represents and proclaims. 

I am particularly moved to express that deep 
conviction, first, because I want to have the Washing- 
ton church movement receive the re-enforcement it 
brings, and second, because it may be possible that 
some others may not feel it so deeply as I do. They 
may feel quite the contrary, and wonder whether or 
not the growing sense of unity with old-time theo- 
logical foes does not lessen and obscure the distinctive 
appeal of the Universalist National Memorial Church. 
In fact, to be quite personal, I may be asked: “Are 
you not, as chairman of the Universalist Commission 
on Comity and Unity, fostering a movement that is 
bound to impede the movement for the Washington 
church, inasmuch as it seems to look to the day 
when the Universalist Church shall have gone out of 
business, its work being done; when it shall have 
lowered its flag, silenced its preachers, extinguished 
its altar fires and abandoned the temples in which 
they burned? You may succeed either as chairman of 
the Commission or as minister of the National Church, 
but can you succeed as both?” 

Now I am bound to say that any one asking such 
a question is hardly complimentary to my intelligence. 
When the call came to me last summer to undertake 
the leadership of the National Church enterprise, 
the conferences that have resulted in the Joint State- 
ment had already begun. In the minds of many of us 


the central idea of that statement was taking shape, 
viz., unity through a common loyalty to Christ that 
accords room and encouragement for differing theo- 
logical or creedal formulations of a common faith. 
At the time when I accepted the call and resigned from 
the Lynn church the adoption of the Joint Statement 
in substantially its present form was virtually as- 
sured. I should certainly have been lacking in ele- 
mentary common sense if I had deliberately left an 
assured position in a strong church to take the leader- 
ship in a difficult adventure at the very time when my 
action as chairman of the Commission on Comity 
and Unity was about to doom the adventure to failure! 
Even rats desert a sinking ship; and a human would 
be lacking the intelligence of a rodent who deliber- 
ately abandoned a stout, weatherly, sea-going vessel 
and climbed aboard a craft which his own hand was 
about to scuttle. No, this at least must surely be 
apparent—that if anybody else regards the responsi- 
bilities of the chairman of the Commission and of the 
minister at Washington as mutually opposed, I do not. 

But enough of that. My reputation for mental 
sanity is not the all-important matter. The status of 
the Washington church in the larger fellowship that 
beckons is what matters. Who is advocating or con- 
templating hauling down the Universalist flag? Who 
is urging a union with Congregationalists or anybody 
else through the cancelation of one of the uniting 
parties? Who is proposing unscrambling the Uni- 
versalist General Convention and the criminal alienat- 
ing of its funds? The courts would have something 
to say about that, and no past or prospective donor 
need fear for the integrity of his gifts even if any of 
us were false to his sacred trusteeship. But who is 
planning it? Nobody in our Commission. Nobody 
in the Congregational Commission. And nobody 
that I know of outside those official bodies. 

On this matter the Joint Statement practises no 
concealments or evasions. It recognizes as a fact a 
spiritual unity in the present, but does not affect to 
predict or determine the developments of the future 
or the providence of God. With mingled candor and 
humility it declares, referring to the comradeship that 
has grown up: “That quickened sense of comradeship 
will fashion its own ecclesiastical instrumentalities. 
None of us can yet foresee clearly what sort of or- 
ganized fellowship will arise to give form and coherence 
to the spiritual unity that Christians of the open 
mind gladly confess. We are convinced that it will 
be something larger and more inclusive than any- 
thing that now exists.”” And then, after noting that 
faith in the Christian way of life is the supreme con- 
cern of both bodies, it adds: ‘““They would travel it 
not only as friends, but as allies, with a spirit as in- 
clusive as the mind of the Master.”” Why not? What 
is there but gain to each in the endeavor? 

I am persuaded that any temporary confusion 
on this point arises, largely unconsciously, from 
failure to see that fighting with a faith is more im- 
portant than fighting for a faith, and is indeed the ul- 
timate business of a Christian Church. It is a great 
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thing to fight for a faith when necessity requires. 
All honor to the heroic souls who have done it, and 
who, in many a theological wilderness, are doing it 
to-day. In the National Church we shall set up 
memorials to these heroes in our household of faith, 
into whose labors we have entered. But why shall 
we memorialize them—Murray and Ballou and 
Chapin and Pullman and Leonard and Tuttle and 
Miner and Adams, and many another faithful soul, 
clergyman and layman? Because they have won for 
us a faith to fight with, not against flesh and blood, 
but against the powers of darkness of this present 
world, against all that denies God and dishonors 
man and thwarts the destined triumph of righteousness 
and love. That is our primary business—to fight 
with that faith. It is the primary business of the 
Universalist Church because it is the primary business 
of the Christian Church. Now and then, oftener in 
some places than in others, we have to turn aside and, 
like the builders of the walls of Jerusalem, win with 
the sword freedom to wield the trowel. But when 
that necessity is removed, or in the degree to which it 
is removed, when a foe of other days, who conscien- 
tiously opposed us then, strikes hands of fellowship 
with us now, let us thank God and return to the 
primary business, and use our released energies in the 
task of building with our faith our part in the kingdom 
of God. Is the Universalist Church a citadel of faith 
to be defended or an army of the faithful to be led? 
Our answer to that question will determine the role 
of the Universalist Church and of the National Church 
which in a special way is to represent it. 

Of one thing we may be sure. The movement 
for the closer fellowship of liberal Christian forces is 
bound to go on. Our only option is how we shall 
relate our distinctive genius to it. Influence it we 


may, stop it we can not. There will always be a place 
in it for a Universalist denomination and an in- 
dividual Universalist church that has a real contribu- 
tion of faith and courage and service and sacrifice 
to make. Uselessness is doomed, of course, to the 
oblivion that awaits all useless things. The Joint 
Statement did not create that law; it existed before; 
only in these days of insistence on reality it will oper- 
ate more speedily. But our destinies are in our own 
hands. If there is to be any extinction, the extinguish- 
er will be self-applied. It will not result from any 
absorptions, but from our own blindness and faith- 
lessness in a day of decision, when the larger faith and 
wider fellowship that is the spiritual child of our 
own genius and history appeared in our midst, and, 
like Israel of old, we knew him not. 

To see that issue is, I am sure, to meet it. How 
can any Universalist believe otherwise? The one 
sure way to make inevitable our own future in any 
realignment of Christian forces that is on the way is 
to make our churches such vital centers of the Chris- 
tianity of Christ that the larger fellowship can not 
get along without us, but must use us as instruments 
in its mighty task of building the kingdom of God. 

That is what gives new incentive to the Wash- 
ington church enterprise. As never before it will be 
the symbol of the seriousness with which we Uni- 
versalists take ourselves in confronting the greatest 
opportunity of our long and honorable career. Com- 


‘ing at this particular time it may be made the noblest 


kind of memorial—one that enshrines the past in a 
fresh pledge of service to the future. It would have 
been a worthy and important enterprise at any time. 
Now it will be, please God, a high-hearted response 
to a noble vindication of the faith for which jit is to 
stand. 


Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 
Then, craving leave, he spake 
Of life, which all can take, but none can give, 
Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep, 
Wonderful, dear and pleasant, unto each, 
Even to the meanest; yea, a boon to all 
Where pity is, for pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble for the strong. 
Edwin Arnold. 


Creator of all life, teach us to be merciful and 
tender and kind—not only to our fellow men but to 
all Thy created things. May we seek to know better 
the birds and beasts and flowers. Speak to us through 
them. May we sing as joyously as the birds, share 
with the frolicsome wild creatures the love of freedom 
and adventure, and vie with the flowers in filling the 
world with sweetness and beauty. Amen. 


Monday 


Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell; 
Where I am, ye, too, shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face 

A heart-beat’s time, a gray ant’s pace. 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will marvel why ye wept; 


Ye will know, by true love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep awhile, if ye are fain— 
Sunshine still must follow rain! 
Only not at death, for death— 
Now I see—is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, that is of all life center. 
Edwin Arnold. 


All worlds are Thine, O God. Thy laws govern 
the universe. We do not wholly understand how we 
fit into the divine plan, but we are unafraid. We pray 
that we may fulfil Thy will for us as it reveals itself 
to us, trusting that greater knowledge will come to us 
as we need it. We rest in the assurance that we can 
not drift beyond the reach of Thy love and protection. 
Amen. 


Tuesday 
Now is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
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No matter how barren the past may have been, 

*Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 

We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 

We may shut our eyes, but we can not help knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing; 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by. 
James Russell Lovell. 


Our Father who art in Heaven, the new life that 
begins to show itself in the world of nature gladdens 
our hearts. We thank Thee anew for every living 
thing: for the tender grass, and opening buds, and 
germinating seeds; for the love songs of birds, and the 
glad awakening of the hibernating beasts. Let new 
hopes and ambitions stir within us with the awakening 
year, and may we join the universal chorus of praise. 
Amen. 

Wednesday 
God is enough! thou who in hope and fear 
Toilest through desert-sands of life, sore tried, 
Climb trustiul over death’s black ridge, for near 
The bright wells shine: thou wilt be satisfied. 


God doth suffice! O thou, the patient one, 
Who puttest faith in Him, and none beside, 
Bear yet thy load; under the setting sun 
The glad tents gleam: thou wilt be satisfied. 


By God’s gold Afternoon! peace ye shall have; 
Man is in loss except he live aright, 
And help his fellow to be firm and brave, 
Faithful and patient; then the restful night. 
Edwin Arnold. 


O God, we are greatly concerned about many 
things. We strive for success in business, for social 
prestige, and for power. We may, or may not, achieve 
our object. It does not greatly matter. What does 
matter is our dominion over ourselves. In the world 
within us may we keep in subjection every evil de- 
sire, and let justice and love prevail. Amen. 


Thursday 


Strong is thine arm, full thy heart of lofty thoughts; 
The field is boundless where thou seeds shouldst sow. 
Give them but heed! A voice shall ceaseless call thee back, 
Or constant speed thee on: 
Follow its lead. And if at times 
This heavenly sound be hushed in midst the whirl 
Of thine eventful years, the purer soul 
Of woman, unselfish, pure and gentle, 
Will surely hear it, and thrilled by woman’s love, 
Thy soul shall soar in Poetry and Song! 
And by thy side she loyally will watch, 
Mounted on these cherubim, 
In sorrow pale or rosy joy, 
A cheering, soothing genius. 
Emerich Madach. 


We may not know, O God, how far our influence 
reaches, nor how much a tactful, kindly word may 
do to help the life of another. We vaguely feel that 
all around us men and women are needing our minis- 
try. Prayerfully we seek to fill ourselves with divine 
and compassionate love that we may be able to help 
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those who need us. May we be able to show them 
the way to Thee, who art the source of life eternal. 
Amen. 
Friday 

There needs but so little to encourage beauty in 
our soul; so little to awaken the slumbering angels; 
or perhaps is there no need of awakening—it is enough 
that we lull them not to sleep. It requires more effort 
to fall, perhaps, than to rise. Can we, without putting 
constraint upon ourselves, confine our thoughts to 
every-day things at times when the sea stretches before 
us and we are face to face with the night? And what 
soul is there but knows that it is ever confronting the 
sea, ever in presence of an eternal night? 

Maurice Maeterlinck. 


We thank Thee, God, that Thou hast not made 
very difficult the way of life. But there are some, 
perhaps through no fault of theirs, who through weak- 
ness of will, or defective judgment, or bad environ- 
ment, find it difficult to live clean lives. In divine — 
pity shield them, we pray. May real friends surround 
them, and an awakened social conscience protect 
them and win them back to honorable citizenship. 
To this end we work and pray. Amen. 


Saturday 


Christianity owes an immense part of its influence 
in the world to-day to the place of the Bible in cur- 
rent literature. What other volume is current in a 
sense so large and splendid? What book is so widely 
known, so often quoted, so deeply reverenced, so 
closely read by learned and simple, rich and poor, old 
and young? Wherever it comes it enriches and en- 
nobles human life, opens common sources of conso- 
lation and cheer, helps men to understand and respect 
one another, gives a loftier tone to philosophy, a 
deeper meaning to history, and a purer light to poetry. 
Strange indeed is the theory of education that would 
exclude this book, which Huxley and Arnold called 
the most potent in the world for moral inspiration, 
from the modern schoolhouse. 

Henry van Dyke. 


We rejoice, O God, that the men who laid the 
foundations of our government were wise and goodly 
men. We thank Thee that they valued the teachings 
of the Bible and that they knew the importance of 
training the minds and hearts of little children while 
they were plastic. We thank Thee for the sturdy and 
strong men they reared to serve the country we love. 
May we preserve it, as a sacred trust, for the genera- 
tions to be. So shall we serve our country and Thee. 
Amen. 

* * * 
YEARS ARE COMING 

Years are coming, years are going, creeds may change and pass 

away, 
But the light of love is growing stronger, surer, day by day. 
Be ye as the light of morning, like the beauteous dawn unfold, 
With your radiant lives adorning all the world in hues of gold. 
Selfish claims will soon no longer raise their harsh discordant 

sounds, 
For the law of love will conquer, bursting hatred’s narrow bounds. 
Human love will spread a glory filling men with gladsome mirth, 
Songs of joy proclaim the story of a fair, transfigured earth. 

Anonymous. 
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The Congregational and Unitarian Resolutions 


tinent fact available relating to the reso- 

lutions passed by the Congregationalists 
aS) at Washington and by the Unitarians at 

Cleveland dealing with “comity and Christian unity.” 

In the issue of the Universalist Leader for Oct. 31, 
we published the text of the Unitarian resolutions. 
In substance they asked the Universalist General 
Convention to appoint a commission to meet one 
appointed by them to organize “‘a council of repre- 
sentative liberal Christians for the purpose of promot- 
ing sympathy and co-operation among them, further- 
ing their common aims and uniting them for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God.” 

It can be said authoritatively that there was 
something larger than the union of Unitarians and 
Universalists in the minds of those responsible for 
these resolutions. This was made clear by the address 
of the Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., minister 
of King’s Chapel, who presented the resolutions in 
connection with one of the most inspiring addresses 
of the Convention. The address is published in this 
issue of the Universalist Leader. To Mr. Speight it is 
tragic that our liberals sometimes fail to understand 
the heroic service of liberals in Orthodox churches. 
Dr. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Mr. Speight and others responsible for the 


resolutions, propose that together we shall begin a 


work to draw all liberals closer together. 

The Unitarian resolutions close with the sublime 
words of George Washington: 

“Brethren, together let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and the honest can repair. The event 
is in the hand of God.” 

There was no dissenting voice when Judge Galer 
made his happy little speech of appreciation of the 
resolutions and moved that they be referred to the 
Committee on Comity to be appointed. 

The delegates did not have an opportunity to 
hear the Congregational resolutions. There was 
unanimous acquiescence in the action of the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Atwood, in giving the substance of the reso- 
lutions as contained in a private telegram and in direct- 
ing that they also be referred to the Committee on 
Comity. 

The Congregational resolutions are as follows: 


The Council receives with interest the resolution 
of the Northern California Conference expressing its 
hope that the way may soon open for a union of the 
Universalist churches with our own. It is truly re- 
sponsive to the spirit of the resolution recently adopted 
by the Universalist State Convention at Bangor, Me. 
It directs its Commission on Interchurch Relations to 
express to the General Convention its sincere desire to 
welcome into its fellowship all churches which can find 
freedom and satisfaction on the general basis of the 
Kansas City declaration of 1913, and it invites the Gen- 
eral Convention to appoint a corresponding Com- 
mission to consider with ours what is practicable. 


The interesting thing about both Congregation- 
al and Unitarian resolutions is that they were passed 
unanimously. “Both,” as Dr. Perkins expressed it at 


Syracuse, “express the desire to have large-minded 
men get together to tackle this thing.” 

The longest, hardest step toward church unity 
is taken when Christian men of insight, tolerance, 
and burning zeal for service sit about one table to 
plan and work that the Kingdom may come. 

Self-respecting Universalists, loyal to the noblest 
traditions of the Universalist Church, may well feel 
proud and happy that these overtures have been made. 
The one thing we Universalists ought to be and gen- 
erally are more interested in than anything else is to 
make men everywhere realize the limitless Power and 
Love of the Good God and the fundamental one- 
ness of the human race. For these great truths 
Christ lived and died. In our better moments we 
know that nothing in existence is worth as much as 
serving them. Closer union with those who hold the 
same precious faith will multiply our resources, deepen 
our spiritual life, strengthen our hearts and hands. 

We do not know what can come or will come 
from these overtures. Among the possibilities on 
the lower levels is a working agreement with either 
the Congregational or the Unitarian Church, or with 
both. Among the possibilities on the higher levels 
is a new United Free Church, whether it is éalled 
that or not. 

This is certain, as Richard Roberts said at Syra- 
cuse, “There is a drawing together.” As Dr. Hall 
put it, “There is a new spirit in the air.” 

We can not conceive of any man in our fellow- 
ship so ignoble that he will purposely misrepresent 
this thing. We can not conceive of any service more 
necessary at this juncture than the making of acts 
and motives clear as noonday. 

Let us first then clear up two or three things re- 
ferred to in the Congregational resolutions. 

They refer to the memorial of the Northern 
California Convention. That memorial is as follows: 


The Northern California Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches, having been informed that there is a 
practical interest in church union being mutually ex- 
pressed among Universalists and Congregationalists, 
desires to declare its lively interest in this movement 
and its devout hope for an early and complete con- 
summation of such union both in national organizations 
and in local congregations. To this end be it 

Resolved, that this Conference at its annual meeting 
held at Asilomar August 2, 1925, instructs its delegates 
to the National Council meeting in Washington in 
October, to voice our hearty endorsement of this move- 
ment, and further, that as a practical means we petition 
the National Council to appoint as promptly as possible 
a special Commission on Fellowship with the Univer- 
salist Churches. 


They refer also to the resolutions of the Maine 
Universalist Convention at Bangor, Sept. 23, 1925. 
These resolutions are as follows: 


We, the Universalists of the State of Maine in 
Convention assembled, hereby express our conviction 
that the hope of the world is in that universal brother- 
hood which Jesus taught and for which he died. 

We realize that a divided and mutually exclusive 
church can not make this brotherhood a reality. 
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We believe there is Vitel need and preseni oppor 
tunity for doser fellowship with those rooted in 2 differ 
ent past who have come te share with us the knowledge 
that there is one God and Father af us all, and thst He 
hes made of one blood the peoples of the earth. 

We therefore urge upon our delegates to the forth- 
caming Genera] Conveniion, and upon the Convention 
liseli, active efforts to secure co-operation, unity and 2 
fellowship of common service, thai our sreat Leader's 
prayer may be reelized, and all his followers be ane. 


Thus Cahfornia and Mame appear in the fore- 
front of this matter. What was said in the Far 
West was echoed in the Far East. 

The resolutions speak of the Kansas City Dec- 
laration of the Congregational Churches. This is as 
follows: 

The Congrezational Churches of the United Sizies, 
by delegates in National Council essembled, reserving 
all the nights and chemtshed memories belonging to this 
organizsiion under iis former constiiuiion, and declar- 
ing the steadfast ellesience af the churches composing 
the Counel te the faith which our fsthers confexed, 
which firem ase to age has found iis expression im the 
historic creeds af the Church Universal and of this com- 
munion, and affirmins our loyaliy io the base prin- 
q@ples af our represenisiive democracy, hereby sci 
forth the things most surely believed emeng us con- 
cerning faith, polity, and ielowshin. 

Fauik—We believe in God the Father, Infinite in 
Wisiem, goodness and love; and m Jews Chri, His 
Son, our Lord and Saviour, who for us and our salvation 
ved 2nd died and rose again and Hveth evermore: and 
im the Holy Spinii, who tekeih of the things of Chrzt 
and reve:lcth them io us, renewing, comiorting, and in- 
spring the souls of men. We are uniied im siriving io 
Emnow the will of God as izughi m the Holy Scaipimrss, 
and in our purpose io welk im the weys @ ihe Lond, 
made known or to be made known io uw. We hold % 
te be the misSan of the Church af Chret io proda2im 
the gospel to all mankind, exslime the worship of the 
one true God, and Isboring for ithe progres of knowl 
edge, the promotion af justice, the reign af peace, and 
the reaizsijon @f human brotherhood. Depending, 
2s did our izithers, upom the continued guidance af the 
Holy Spit to lead us imio all iruth, we work and pray 
for the iransformziion of the work Imto the KLneiiam 
of God: amd we look with isith for the ifjumph of Highi- 
eousmess and ihe Hie everiesiins. 

Polizy—We believe m the irestiom and responsi 
bility of the individual soul, and ithe night of privaie 
jodgment. We hold to the autonomy of the locel 
church and iis independence of all ecclesiastical coniral. 

We cherish the idllowship of the churches, united in dis- 

tic, Sizie, end meiiomel bodies, for counse! and co 

opereiion in maities af eammen concern. 

The Wider Fellouship—While aiirming ihe Ibaviy 
@ our churches, and the validiiy of Gur minbizy, we 
hoki ie the uiiy and eiholiciy of the Church Gf 
Christ, and will uniie with all tis branches m hearty co- 
opemaiion: and will eermestly seck, so far 2s m us lies, 
that the praver af our Lord for his discples may be 
answered, thei “they all may be ome.” 

In our opmion the vast majoniy of Universalisis 
will accept the Kansas City statement. - Our leaders 
rejoiced when it was adopted. It marked the victory 
of the liberals of the church. Bemg Congregational, 
however, it binds nobody. Each Congregational 
church is as free to adopi iis own creed as it is io or- 
dain its own ministers. Among Congregationalisis 
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statements of this kind are put forth to explain to the 
world the things generally believed among C: 
tionalist people. Our own declarations of faith are 
not unlike this great declaration of the free churches 
of the Congregational order. 

The Springfield address of Dr. Wm. E. Barton, 
Moderator of the National Council in 1922-23. 
showed clearly how impossible it would be to unite all 
Congregational churches together or go into a new 
church union, merely on the basis of a creedal state- 
ment: 


, A Congregational church is noi a church of Con- 
gregationa lists in the sense in which an Episcopal church 
is 2 church of Episcopalians, or 2 Bapiist church is 2 
church of Bepiists. Ii is a church of Christians in 
which the governing prinaple is the priesthood of all 
believers, and in which no sectarian test is applied io 
exclude eny msn or woman who loves our Lord Jems 
in sincerity. 

There is no prospect that Comgresationelisis will 
form 2 merger with any other denomination upon the 
bess of the required use of any creed, and especially 
of any ancent creed, as a necessary part of any service 
in the church. All time spent in discussing 2 question 
of this characier is rather worse than wasted. This 
does not imply that Congregaiionalisis have less high 
regani than other denommaiions for the imuth more or 
less imperfectly expressed in those creeds, or beeanse 
we hold the creeds themselves m low regan. Ii may 
even mean thai we hold those creeds im too high respect 
to aitempi to juggie with thar plam mienit. The Con- 
gregational churches in ihe begmnins had no creeds 
and were far better off without them than other churches 
brief declarations of faith, used 2s 2 testimony and not 
2S 2 test, and there is no ecclesiestiell power om earth 
that can compel any Congresaiional Geurch to use 2 
creed which it does not wish io use, or even io coniimme 
io use the one thai it has edopied. This docs not make 
for confusion or for heresy, but for unity and simeer- 
ity. 

We must daim for ourselves and for those who shall 
come after us the Hberiy which we have inherited & 
expressing the eiermal and unchanging iruihs of the 
Gospel im the terms of each successive generation. This 
Council speaks in reverent language, and hes so spoken of 
the creeds in which, from age io age, the faith af the 
church has been expressed; but it is that faith, and no 
one Gf the forms in which it found expression, thai saves. 
We consider the church of to-day as able io formukie 2 
creed as was the church of the fourth ceniury, and we 
will not undertake io fetter our own thinking or the f2ith 
of our children with the phraseology or dogma in which 
the church of thai period sought to interpret Christian 
truth im terms of a decadent Greck philosophy. We 
hold the Apasiles’ Creed in high regard, never forgetiing 
that the apostles were able to get on very well without 
it, as also are we. 


It would be a mistake, therefore, for any one to 
interpret this cordial overture of the Congregationalists 
merely as an invitation to give up our organization 
and jom them on their own terms. They are saying 
for our guidance: This practically is where we stand. 
We rast lo ect ee an ee ee 

To put it in their own words: “The mission of 
the Church of Christ is to proclaim the gospel to 
all mankind, exalt the worship of the one true God, 
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jabor for the progress of knowledge. the promotion 
of justice, the reign of peace, and the realization of 
human brotherhood.” 

And the word “fellowship” in the resolutions 


must be read in the light of the noble closing passage 
of the Kansas City declaration Ann “The Wider 


Fellowship.”—The Universalist Leader, Ni 


1925. 
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“The Unintelligent Majority” 
An Interview with Dorothy Richards 
Granville Hicks 


were seated in one of the living rooms in 
International House, and all about us was 
a busy, happy throng of students—ne- 
groes, Orientals, Europeans. South Ameri- 
cans, and plain, ordinary New Yorkers. There are 
few places in this country more interesting than In- 
ternational House, and I was tempied to sit and watch 
the various groups instead of tending to the business 
at hand. Miss Richards, who had an engagement 
for a htile later that evening, summoned me back io 
my duty by saying, “I wish you would tel] me a little 
more about what you are doing and what you want 
from me.” 

“The thing is this, Miss Richards,” I said. “I 
have been interviewing young people and leaders of 
young people’s movements in the hope of throwing 
some light on the interests and activities of our gen- 
eration. I have interviewed representatives of half a 
dozen or more vigorous movements, and they have 
told me of the work they and their groups are doing. 
But none the less I have really received very litile 
information about the great masses of young people. 
Practically every person I have seen has admitted 
that only an amazingly small proportion of the college 
population was interested in the sort of thing he was 
doing. Many of them have used the phrase, ‘the in- 
telligent minority,’ and they have said that it was only 
with the intelligent minority that they were con- 
cerned. Now that is all very well. In any age and any 
generation only a minority is really alet. But I do 
want to give some consideration to the college world 
asawhole. You, because of your own undergraduate 
experience and because of your connection with the 
Christian Association, have had unusual opportunities 
to meet and understand the students who are not 
acutely interested in peace, or in race, or in changing 
the church, or in reforming education, or in working 
with labor, or in doing any of the things which I have 
been discussing with the people I have interviewed. 
You belong, of course, to what we, perhaps snobbishly, 
get into the habit of calling the intelligent minority. 
but I want you to talk about the unintelligent ma- 
jority.”” 

: “That is a large order,” she answered. “Where 
shall I start?” 

“With yourself.” 

“All nght. I spent my childhood in the South 
and West, mostly in the South. When I went to De 
Pauw University in Indiana, I was invited to join the 
fraternity of which my mother had been a member. 
I accepted as a matter of course. Then I became 
interested in the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation.” 

“How?” 


She smiled. i he summer alter my my so0h omore 
year I went up to Lake Geneva, primaril rir ¥y because I 
wanted a good swim. [I felt that it wasn’t fair to 


ignore the yee altogether, so I went to a few. 


I found that the things that had bored me in church 
interested me there. Then the people I most admire 


at Geneva seemed to have something I la: 
I returned to college I was put on various 
because I had been to a summer conference, and 
accepted partly because that Was one way of bringing 
honor to my fraternity. Then one day I found that 

had been elected president of the colleze Christian 
Association. Frankiy, I was driven to my knees. 
I decided to try to find out what it was all about, to 
try living Christianity as an experiment. That sounds 
barren and intellectual, but there were ceriain emo- 
tional experiences going along ioo. ecalse 0: 2 
childhood experience I had never really believed in 
God. At college I became interested in phil losophy. 
eventually teaching it, and in studying phil losophy I 
found that I couldnt explam the universe without 
Purpose. Then, finally, I came io identify this puar- 
pose with the God whom I was struggling to find be- 
cause of my connection with the Christian Association. 
That's all of the story, except that I became interested 
in the district and national work of the Y. W.. and last 
summer I was sent to the World Student Conference, 
and then was made national chairman of the Colleze 
Christian Association. That, of course, tied me up 
very closely with the conference held this Christmas 
time in Milwaukee. Incidentally the Christian Asso- 
ciation is, at the present time, not my sole imierest, 
for I am doing case work down in the Bowery i for the 
Charity Organization Society.” 

Miss Richards spoke briefiy about my work. and 
then I said, “At college and also, I presume, at confer- 
ences you must have seen many specimens of the 
group [I’m talking about.” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“T mean that the number of students who are 
seriously thinking about social problems or even about 
individual problems is comparatively insignificant. 
Most of the students come to college without any idea 
of what they want, and they leave without any real 
understanding of the world in which they live and 
without any definite desire to make the world better. 
Am I right?” 

“T guess so. There certainly are a lot who arent 
doing much thinking, but I've never seen anybody 
who wasn’t dead keen on some subject or other. They 
seem pretty bad, but I don’t think they're hopeless. 
In fact I think they're distinctly hopeful. They have 
certain good qualities For instance, they usually 
want to be honest with themselves They're not 
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honest very often, for they have too many comfortable 
habits and easy prejudices that inhibit them from 
honesty. But when we really know where to strike 
them, when we find some peg in their heads on which 
to hang questions, they rise like everything. Usually 
if they refuse to follow the logical implications of some 
ideal they hold, they know and admit it. 

“T hate to keep saying ‘they,’ for I don’t feel so 
very different. You said I belonged to the hopeful 
five per cent. You certainly wouldn’t have said so if 
you’d known me in my sophomore year. And it’s not 
altogether due to me that I’ve changed. If I’d been 
challenged before, I’d have responded before. If the 
unintelligent majority were challenged now, a lot of 
them would respond. If they met some one who took 
himself seriously and tried to live consistently in 
terms of Jesus’ life, or in terms of a real conviction 
of any sort, they’d respond. If we had more people 
like that, we’d get results. Where the intelligent 
minority is really intelligent, and doesn’t merely think 
it’s intelligent, the unintelligent majority is neither so 
unintelligent nor so much of a majority.” 

“What are these students like?” I asked. “What 
are they interested in?” 

“Why, they’re interested primarily in themselves, 
and any outside interest has to knock them pretty 
hard. They drift into college because there’s nothing 
else to do. I, for example, just accepted college; my 
father and mother had both been to college, so I went. 
When a student gets to college he has to face adjust- 
ments. Usually it’s the first time that he has been 
part of a strenuous group life. Naturally he becomes 
herd-minded—conforms. It’s a way of self-defense. 
Then he wants to establish his self-respect by winning 
the respect of the group, and he turns to athletics and 
social activities, the things that bring recognition. 
He likes to be a hail-fellow-well-met, and pretends to 
scorn study. Usually, however, there’s some professor 
who knocks him off his feet and makes him think, but 
he is afraid to discuss his new problems except with a 
very small congenial group, and when he’s with his 
crowd he laughs at people who try to be serious and 
raise difficult questions. Then, by the end of his junior 
year, he has to face decisions, and he begins to think 
about what he’s going to do, what kind of job he'll 
hold down, whether he’ll get married or not. He’s 
interested in people who have made their decisions. 
He’s downright earnest by this time, and he doesn’t 
try to kid himself. Deep in his heart he doesn’t think 
he’s much better than he is. And that very attitude 
of honesty is the most hopeful thing about him.” 

“You have said something in defense of our hypo- 
thetical average student,’ I commented, ‘‘but the case 
still seems pretty bad. You’ve as good as admitted 
that college doesn’t touch these people very deeply.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Miss Richards with some heat, ‘‘and 
the fault isn’t altogether with the students. These 
students come from communities that conform, and 
they go to colleges that conform. Uncritical con- 
formity isn’t stimulating. That’s what’s wrong with 
so many colleges—they ought to shake students up, 
and they don’t.” 

“But sometimes,” I pointed out, “teachers want 
to arouse their students, and they just can’t do it. 
How can you reach these people?” 


“Some of them nobody could stir up—their I. Q. 
is too low. But even these aren’t developed as far as 
they might be. We need professors who are possessed 
of their subject, who have personality and who have 
respect for the personalities of others. A real teacher 
is interested in the people before him, interested in 
developing them in terms of his subject. Self-develop- 
ment in terms of the subject taught—that is my idea 
of education. We need men who have real convictions 
as to what the stu’ ents might become. But cf course 
we can’t have this until we have real freedom of 
thought, something that is lacking in most colleges 
to-day. And then we need faculty-student co-opera- 
tion. I don’t mean to put everything on the student— 
that is simply a reaction to the old system, an unwise 
reaction. Students and teachers should work to- 
gether both inside and outside the classroom.” 

“What about other agencies? What about the 
church for example?” 

“TI don’t know. I haven’t been able to work out 
the place of the church in society. Roughly speaking, 
the church is still in the same situation as the college, 
and the same revolution must take place. What I’ve 
been saying about personality means that I’ve found 
my experiment in Christianity successful. The meth- 
ods and the attitude of Christ are the things that will 
wake people up, even the unintelligent majority. If 
the church really becomes the bearer of all these 
things, it will be a true leader, but, except in very few 
instances, it is something quite different at the present 
time. 

“Tt is up to us to find out how far people can 
change the church—how big a dent we can make. The 
church has given us ideas and institutions of great 
value, but much in the church to-day must be weeded 
out.”’ 

Miss Richards paused. ‘‘We have no business 
putting all the blame on the students. The commu- 
nity is to blame, the college is to blame, the church is 
to blame. And that means that, in so far as we fail to 
change these institutions, we are to blame. It is per- 
fectly futile for the younger intelligentzia to rail or 
for the older people to look pained and:shocked. Most 
of the so-called unintelligent majority are capable of 
better things, and it’s up to us all to challenge them 
often and deeply, and then to have the kind of faith 
in them which makes them stretch to meet life at its 
best.” 


* * * 


LIFE 
Frances B. Damon 


How we have questioned through the endless years 
The purpose of the world; the claim of One 

To be the Father of the wreck we shun; 

The proof that worms climb upward into seers. 
That seers descend to worms is what appears, 

And life a race all are compelled to run 

Through blinding sands, beneath a waning sun; 
That Nature bears, then rends, nor stays for tears. 


Isaw the schoolboy crumble with his knife 

A globe of mercury that split and strayed, 
Returning, blending, without scar or seam: 
So sure is Nature of abounding life 

She makes, unmakes, free-handed, not afraid, 
Knowing that loss or waste is but a dream. 
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Seranton, Pa., a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention, for the following account of 
the late Dr. Wm. H. McGlauflin, which appeared in 
the Scranton Sun, March 9, 1927: 


The Rev. William Henry McGlauflin, D. D., aged seventy, 
pastor of the John Raymond Memorial Universalist Church, 
of this city, one of the most prominent clergymen of that de- 
nomination, died suddenly at his home, 825 Sunset Avenue, at 
7.45 o’clock last night. Death was attributed to a heart attack. 

Dr. McGlauflin suffered a serious nervous breakdown about 
a year and a half ago, from which he never fully recovered. He 
was away from his pulpit for about a month, and a year ago he 
and Mrs. McGlauflin took a Mediterranean cruise, also visiting 
the Holy Land. He returned to his pulpit last October after 
another absence of ten weeks, spent at the Clifton Springs sani- 
tarium, in New York state. He has been active lately and spent 
a normal day yesterday. He had been down town with Mrs. 
McGlauflin in the afternoon, returning home about 5.80 o’clock. 
Following dinner, he retired to his study, where he was stricken. 
Dr. Lucius Kennedy, who was summoned, stated that death had 
been instantaneous. ; 

Dr. McGlauflin is survived by his wife, Mrs. Alice Coe 
McGlauflin, formerly of Boston, Mass.; a brother, Lorimer, of 
West Pembroke, Maine; and a nephew, Lewis F. Brown of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ; 

He was one of the best known and most beloved of Scranton 
clergymen. He was a resident of this city for the last ten years 
and was very active in civic affairs here. He delivered the ad- 
dress at the laying of the cornerstone of the new Chamber of 
Commerce building last year. Since 1924 he has been the chap- 
lain of the New England Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
He was past president, vice-president and secretary of the 
Seranton Ministerial Association; past president of the Scranton 
Public Forum, and president of the Unity Club of Scranton 
Ministers. He was actively identified with the Chamber of 
Commerce and was a member of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

Born in Charlotte, Maine, Oct. 2, 1856, the son of Thomas 
and Alice McGlauflin, Dr. MecGlauflin was educated in the 
divinity school of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
where he took courses in Biblical languages under Prof. William 
R. Harper. He took special studies at the American University, 
Harriman, Tenn., and in 1895 received the degree of Master of 
Arts. A year later he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from that institution. St. Lawrence conferred the same degree 
upon him in 1907. 

In 1882 he was ordained to the Universalist ministry and 
held pastorates at Friendship, N. Y., from 1882 to 1887; at Roch- 
ester, Minn., 1887 to 1897; Harriman, Tenn., 1891-1896; and 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1896-1904. 

In 1887 he married Lucy Culver Sibley, of Cuba, N. Y. 
She died in 1897, and in 1912 he married Alice Gertrude Coe, 
of Boston, Mass. 

On Jan. 20, 1907, Dr. McGlauflin assumed the General 
Superintendency of the Universalist Churches of America. In 
December, 1916, he resigned from the post and was succeeded 
by Dr. Lowe, of Boston, who now holds that office. Dr. Mc- 
Glauflin had also been superintendent of Universalist churches 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa. 

His affiliations with organizations included the Knights of 
Pythias of Minnesota, of which he was past chancellor. From 
1898’to 1900 he was the chaplain of the Good Templars of Geor- 
gia. In 1898 he was selected as delegate to the convention of the 
_ International Order of Grand Templars held at Toronto, Canada. 
_ He was fraternal visitor to the same in Belfast, Ireland, in 1905. 


McGlauflin 


Dr. McGlauflin was also junior vice commander of the Sons 
of Veterans of the Alabama and Tennessee Division from 1901 
to 1904. From 1920 to 1922 he was commander of Pennsylvania 
Camp, No. 500, Sons of Veterans, and in 1922 was honorary 
chaplain of the 143d Pennsylvania Regiment, G. A. R. From 
1902 to 1910 he was an occasional lyceum platform lecturer. 
and for about ten years he also delivered lectures in colleges 
and high schools throughout the country. * 

Other gleanings from his life history follow: In 1913 he was 
a delegate to the Congress of Free Christianity and Religious 
Liberals, held at Paris, France; member of the permanent com- 
mittee on temperance, Universalist General Convention, 1900- 
1908; member of American Council, World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friencship through the Churches; member of Penn- 
sylvania commission on penal affairs; member of the National 
Child Labor Committee; member of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation Committee; editor of the Tri-State Messenger, 1904-’07; 
contributor to Universalist Leader, Boston, Mass., and other 
papers; trustee of the Murray Grove Association of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and trustee of the State Universalist Con- 
vention. 

Dr. MecGlauflin was the author of ‘“‘What the Universalist 
Church Is Doing,’ which he wrote in 1909, also ‘Faith with 
Power,” in 1912, as well as many pamphlets on religious and pa- 
triotie subjects. 


Friday morning, March 11, at 10.30, relatives, 
neighbors, intimate friends, and trustees of the church 
gathered at the parsonage for a brief quiet service of 
prayer. The body was then conveyed to the Ray- 
mond Memorial Church, where it remained in state 
until 2 p. m., the hour of the formal service, which’ 
was conducted by the General Superintendent, Dr. 
John Smith Lowe. . 

The church was largely filled by members of the 
congregation, business and professional men, and the 
ministers of other churches in Scranton, who attended 
in a body. The service was brief, informal, impres- 
sive and appropriate. A male quartette rendered 
two numbers, “The Ninety and Nine” and “When 
the Mists Have Rolled Away,” favorites with Dr. 
McGlauflin. Selections from the Scriptures, chosen 
with care, and two poems, Whittier’s ‘““Eternal Good- 
ness” and Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” were 
read by Dr. Lowe. The Rev. T. J. Jones, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church (Welsh), represent- 
ing the Scranton Ministerial Association, read a 
series of resolutions adopted by the Association in 
appreciation of the life and character of Dr. McGlauflin. 

Dr. Lowe paid a glowing tribute to Dr. McGlauf- 
lin as a man, a citizen, a minister and a denomina- 
tional official and leader. In part he spoke as follows: 


“T am here to-day not merely as an individual, but as the 
representative of the denomination with which Dr. McGlauflin 
was affiliated and which he served so faithfully and efficiently 
during the long years of his ministry, to do for him what he did 
for others so many times during his lifetime of service in his 
chosen profession. I am here to speak the words of affection 
and love, of tribute and respect, of appreciation and esteem, of 
faith and hope, he so richly deserves and inspires, not only for 
myself but for a company of friends scattered over this country 
of ours from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Dominion 
to the Gulf, for Dr. McGlauflin was a national figure in the coun- 
cils of our church. 

“Tf these friends could bring their voices within hearing 
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distance at this moment, the air would vibrate with the elo- 
quence of their unfeigned tributes of love and felicitation. If 
they were to send here the visible tokens of their sympathy and 
tender regard, our brother would be sleeping beneath a wilder- 
ness of flowers. 

“Tt is not my intention to enter upon an extended eulogy 
of Dr. McGlauflin. His life itself, as it is known to those who 
have been so fortunate as to be associated with him, is its own 
eulogy. For the benefit of those of us who linger for a while 
amidst the scenes from which he has departed I wish to point out 
a few salient facts in the life and character of our friend and 
brother, that we may take from them both incentive and in- 
spiration as we journey forward along the pathway of life. 

“Dr. MceGlauflin believed profoundly in the Christian 
ministry as a profession of supreme importance. He rightly 
placed it above all other walks in life. To him it was a calling 
second to none. In his mind it was a position of dignity, a post 
of unequaled importance and superlative trust. This con- 
ception was rooted in his soul as a deep conviction. In the 
light and under the guidance of it he did his work. He measured 
up to his ideal of his profession as nearly as it lies within the 
power of our frail mortal flesh todo. Into his profession he poured 
the full measure of his devotion. 

“He also believed with all his heart in the ministry of his 
-own church. Toward the peculiar beliefs of others he was al- 
-ways to'erant, kindly, brotherly and charitable. This tolerance 
and broad-mindedness won the respect and love of ministers 
and churchmen in general, whether Jew or Gentile, Protestant 
or Catholic. 

“But he loved his own church, his chosen faith, with a love 
that was constant, fervent and passionate. With unwavering 
courage, unyielding faith and unflagging devotion he proclaimed 
the truth as he saw it. And, what is more, he did his best to live 
it and to exemplify it in his daily life. It was this trait that 
-won him the unstinted support of those who agreed with him 
and the unqualified respect of those who held views different 
from his own. 

“Dr. McGlauflin possessed and he cultivated a sunny 
temperament. His humor was rich, reverent and wholesome. 
In his day, in the councils of his church, he saved many a tense 
situation from serious and disastrous consequences by his genial 
smile and timely witticisms. 

“His sunny disposition made him what every minister 
‘ought to be, an optimist. He could always see and make others 
‘see the rainbow through the storm. He could and did carry 
hope, cheer, brightness, joy, to the sick, the bereaved, the sor- 
rowing and the afflicted. 

“Great honors came to him in his day and he wore them 
all with grace, meekness and humility. In 1907 he was elevated 
to the highest office within the gift of his denomination. During 
the years he led his denomination, he gave all he had in him to 
his task. 

“His years in office were years of arduous toil, quietly and 
-uncomplainingly rendered. They were also years of pioneering 
in behalf of the office itself. He displayed tact, vision, courage 
and determination to a high degree. Great things for his de- 
nomination grew out of his leadership. 

“Last but not least, he was not only the devoted minister 
of his own church, he was, as all of you well know, the faithful 
‘servant of the whole community in which he lived. 

“He threw himself whole-heartedly into the civic, the social, 
the humanitarian and cultural activities of his city. He served 
these interests with absolute fidelity and with conspicuous 
ability.” 

Mrs. McGlauflin, accompanied by her brother, 
Mr. Frank M. Coe, of Braintree, Mass., Mr. John C. 
Wardell, a trustee of Raymond Memorial Church, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Andrew Raub, and the General 
Superintendent, left Scranton on the 3.40 p. m. 
Lackawanna train for New York en route to Quincy, 
Mass. 


The following ministers of our denomination 
made the trip to Scranton to be present at the funeral 
service: the Rev. J. D. Herrick of Towanda, Penn., 
the Rev. Charles E. Petty, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
and the Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis of Philadelphia, State 
Superintendent. The floral tributes from relatives, 
friends, fraternal societies, local churches of other 
denominations, the Ministerial Association and the 
Universalist General Convention were numerous 
and beautiful. 

Interment took place at Mount Wollaston 
Cemetery, Quincy, Saturday, March 12, at 11 a. m. 
Brief services were conducted by Dean Lee S. Mc- 
Collester of Tufts College and Dean John Murray 
Atwood, President of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. Other ministers in attendance were Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, Dr. Harold Marshall, the Rey. 
Roger F. Etz, Dr. George E. Huntley, the Rev. 
Clarence Eaton and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. Others 
present included Mr. Wardell of Scranton, Penn., and 
his daughter Mrs. Raub, who accompanied Mrs. 
MceGlauflin, and Mr. Coe, brother of Mrs. McGlauflin, 
Mr. W. W. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Drown, Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe, and Mr. Hosea Starr Ballou. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Nervous Prostration 

There came unto me a man who said, I am in danger of 
having Nervous Prostration. 

And I said, That is an Expensive Luxury. Will nothing 
Cheaper answer thy Purpose? 

And he said, It is not because I want it. 

And I said, Then why have it? 

And he said, Doth any one ever want Nervous Prostration? 

And I said, Sure thing; else why should they take it instead 
of so many better things? 

He said, I am thinking of going to a Sanitarium. 

And I said, I think rather well of Institutions of that Charac- 
ter for those who are in Vigorous Health, but not for men who 
are Threatened with Nervous Prostration. 

And he said, What wouldest thou recommend? 

And I said, No man ever worked himself into Nervous Pros- 
tration, and no Shell ever caused Shell-Shock. If I were threat- 
ened with Nervous Prostration, I would do Hight Hours of 
good, hard work every day, and sleep Eight Hours every Night, 
and eat Three Meals a Day, and get out for a while among Friends 
in the Out of Doors. I would keep as far away as I could from 
Doctors and Sick Folk, and I would Companion with the Well, 
and I would be as Well as any of them. 

And he said, It is plain that thou hast never had Nervous 
Prostration. 

And I said, It is also plain that I never shall have it. 

And he said, Hast thou no Nerves? 

And I said, Listen unto me. I am too Nervous a Man to 
afford Nervous Prostration. Nobody should have Nervous 
Prostration who hath skin less thick than a Rhinoceros. 

And he said, What would the Doctors say to that? 

And I said, The Doctors would tell thee that I am dead 
right. Yea, and the time is not far distant when Nervous Pros- 
tration shall become Unfashionable. It will be reserved for 
people who want to get away from the Sheriff or their Creditors. 

And he departed, and a few days later I met him again, 
and he Looked Better. 

And he said, I saw the Doctor, and told him what thou 
didst say. And the Doctor said, Thank God thou hast met a 
Sensible Man. Get out of here, and keep away from Doctors. 
I will charge thee enough to make thee think thou hast had 
Good Advice. And as for Nervous Prostration, Forget It. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


INDEXING THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Why don’t you index your valuable paper? 
I have just lost an hour searching old files to find something 
I wanted to re-read. I have stacks of Leaders saved, but when I 
want to refer to some special article I have to search and search. 
Give us an index. 
H. W. Dewey. 


Good. We are delighted to have somebody show interest 
in this matter. We have wanted an index ever since we took 
hold of the Leader, but there were difficulties in the way. Now it 
is in the course of preparation and if we find that a few choice 
souls want it we will keep it up. 

The Editor. 


* * 


SAYS HE BELIEVES IN FRATERNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While there is no such thing as absolute freedom the at- 
tempt of the Christian Leader to have a reasonably free forum is 
worthy of all praise. 

And yet I am wondering if liberals are not rather “pudden- 
headed?”” Some time ago the Universalist Church through Mr. 
Nash made a magnificent gesture by placing a large sum with 
the Federation of Churches of Christ in America, although the 
Universalists were not a constituent body. That is, they sup- 
ported an organization that did not believe in fraternity of all 
Christian churches, in order that they might bring fraternity 
among economic groups. The editor of the Christian Register 
approved this head wrong and heart right action. But if $100,000 
were put in Universalist missions, would it not be more sensible? 

The Community Church of Boston steals the thunder of 
both what the Universalist and Unitarian churches should be, 
and both the Unitarian and Universalist Churches abet and 
approve. The leaders, to show how broad they are, permit the 
liberal cause to languish in Boston for the sake of fraternity. 
Instead of the leaders of the Universalists and Unitarians aggress- 
ively uniting, they keep an overhead expense which would appall 
the great churches on a pro rata proposition. As a result of this 
arrangement, liberal churches in Boston are fewer as time flies. 

The most prominent Unitarian churches, such as King’s 
Chapel and Arlington St., invite to their pulpits men who gladly 
accept a liberal, rich, pulpit; but do these men invite Unitarians 
and Universalists to occupy their pulpits? Some of us liberals 
seem to be ‘‘tickled to death” to have an Orthodox speak to us 
and we bow and scrape, to the amusement of our Orthodox 
friends. 

Recently the Leader calls attention to the fact that the big- 
hearted Universalist church folks in Roxbory have opened their 
building to two churches that have no buildings; these are 
Orthodox. 

The Leader says that the roof is Universalist. That reminds 
me of the Catholic bishop who when reminded that much of the 
charity work was done and given by Protestants and Catholics 
were the recipients, remarked, ‘Well, you look after their bodies, 
and we will look after their souls.” 

Mr. Editor, I would not have you think I disapprove of 
fraternity. I am in very friendly relations with a constituent 
denomination of the Churches of Christ in America, and am serv- 
ing a virile Unitarian church. But I know that there are hun- 
dreds of men who would like to devote their lives to liberal pul- 
pits, and what do we have to offer them? We are like the boy 
that had five barley loaves and two small fishes, but what are 
these among so many? Men are now eating their heart out to 

secure a liberal church pulpit. What shall these men do? Shall 
they stifle their convictions and go back to Orthodoxy and play 
a part on the ecclesiastical modern stage of to-day, or shall they 
wait until the leaders of the liberal denominations get down to 
business and build up the waste places of Zion? There are at 


least one-fourth of Unitarian ministers who have no pulpits or 
pastorates. How can they preach if they have no one to preach 
to? May I ask you to give a little sympathy to the preachers 
out of a job, and consider the call here and now, for common 
sense liberalism! 

Carlyle Summerbell. 


* * 


FROM A FORMER CONGREGATIONALIST 

To the Editor of the Leader: ‘ 

As a former Congregationalist but now a loyal Universalist, 
I am especially happy to read the Joint Statement. Here in 
Minneapolis we have been working with the Park Avenue Con- 
gregational Church for two years along just the lines suggested: 
union services, exchange speakers, ete. And now a new honor 
comes to Dr. Shutter in an invitation to address the Minneapolis 
Conference of Congregationalists in St. Paul in May, because of 
this recent action. 

Observer. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


* * 


PATRIOTIC TO THE EARTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As long as our enemy is alive and justly treated there is the 
possibility that he becomes our friend. Abuse him and sacrifice 
his life and we multiply his number many fold. Yet men have 
always fought blood-war; sacrificing the best breeding stock 
humanity ever produced and leaving the weak, immature youth 
and decrepit age to father the race. 

For nearly two thousand years “‘peace on earth good-will 
to men” has been taught superficially. Practise it, live it. In 
recent years a war has been fought so far-reaching in effect it 
is known as the world war—and since the armistice of Noy. 11, 
1918, we have spoken in world terms. Let us so act. 

Our patriotism is narrow. We now travel the land, the 
water and the air, in short have encompassed the earth, our home. 

Be patriotic to the earth, our home. 

M.C. Danforth. 

Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 

* * 
EXPOSITION OF THE CATHOLIC POSITION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to thank you for your fair and able answer to the 
letter of William D. Harrington. Mr. Harrington’s letter is 
insulting to say the least. He is very ignorant of things Catholic. 
He does not know that our Constitution is for Catholic as well 
as Protestant. The Catholic believes that marriage is a sacra- 
ment in his church, and no one should blame Governor Smith 
for wanting his daughter to have the blessing of the church. 
The Catholic Church, as does every Catholic, believes a state 
marriage is just as binding as a church marriage. Of course, no 
denomination wants its children to “fall away.’’ All recommend 
the Christian marriage. 

The Catholic Church teaches its children to render unto 
Caesar (the state) that which is Caesar’s and to God that which 
is God’s. This teaching from infancy makes the Catholic a very 
loyal citizen. His church, his teacher, the priest, command 
him to be true to his government. 

The Catholic citizen obeys the church or the Pope, if you 
please, in things spiritual only. If the Pope at the head of an 
invading army should enter this country Catholics would be the 
first to oppose him. Priests and bishops as well would repel any 
Catholic invasion. 

Another fallacy prevalent among Protestants is the charge 
that the Catholic Church is in politics. Did any one ever hear 
a priest or bishop make a political speech? A priest has never 
advised his people how to vote. They like the Pope must main- 
tain neutrality. 

Laws are enforced in the state of New York as vigorously 
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as in any other state. No one knows Governor Smith better 
than New York State, and it is for him. No Catholic wants a 
state religion. The church has no relation to the state. The 
Catholic can not choose between the state and the church be- 
cause he can have both. 

If the writer means choosing between God and the state, 
the Catholic would choose God first. The Pope is not God, the 
Pope is human and can and does make mistakes in matters 
secular—but is infallible in teaching the doctrine committed to 
his stewardship. Without his guidance there would be division 
in the church. As it is the Catholic doctrine as taught in the 
United States is the same as taught in every country under 
the sun. Like St. Paul, the Pope exhorts his people to maintain 
unity. 

Nothing can arise to compel an American citizen to have 
“two loyalties.’’ With the Catholic it is the same as with any 
Protestant, it is his God and his country. 

Did not Catholie Italy fight Catholic Austria in the World 
War? It was Catholic against Catholic, priest against priest, 
in a deadly conflict. 

Catholic soldiers, senators and Supreme Court judges have 
proved their loyalty, then why fear a Catholic President? 

Please promulgate the fact that no Catholic of this country 
owes political allegiance to any foreign Pope or power. It would 
be a fine thing if Protestantism could learn the truth about the 
Catholic Church. 

J. A. Ryan. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


* * 


IN REPLY TO A REQUEST FOR PAYMENT OF ARREARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You say my subscription to the Christian Leader has not been 
paid since 1923. I subscribed for the Universalist Leader for one 
year and sent the price, $2.00, right with my subscription. That 
is all the subscription I ever sent you, and it’s all I ever aim to 
send you. I wouldn’t give you two cents a year for your paper, 
much less two dollars. 


* * 
MR. BUTLER DISCUSSES THE SMITH EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the Leader of Jan. 22 headed “Governor 
Smith of New York” was certainly with malice toward none 
and charity toward all. Its breadth and catholicity of spirit 
seemed becoming in one in whose religious background is the 
great principe of a common Fatherhood of God and all that 
involves. With a like religious background, perhaps we should 
all occupy the same high plane. However, with equal freedom 
from malice, there are thoughts that compel some of us to be 
still hesitant and perhaps cause us to be classified among the 
narrow-minded. f 

The editorial in question affirms that one should not be de- 
barred as a candidate for the highest office in the land simply 
and solely because of membership in the Catholic Church. 

As a by product, your article contained a paragraph which 
seemed to give Governor Smith an absolutely clean bill of health 
and a splendid advertisement as a future political aspirant. 

1. As to the first of these points: The hesitant and ques- 
tioning among us find justification for that attitude as we ponder 
some things emphasized in an editorial in the Christian Century 
of Jan. 13. May I quote? 

“Most Catholics and many Protestants who discuss the 
possible nomination of Governor Smith for the Presidency and 
the bearing of his Catholicism upon that matter, assert that the 
religious question is one that ought not to be raised in connection 
with eligibility to public office, and to raise that question is to be 
guilty of the un-American crime of intolerance. As a general 
proposition, such a statement is sound. But in defense of those 
who assert, on the other hand, that this country ought not to 
have a Catholic President it ought to be said that it is precisely 
because they believe in tolerance that, rightly or wrongly, they 
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take that position. It is because they consider the Catholic 
Church intolerant wherever it has the power to be so, that they 
think the reins of government ought not to be committed to 
Catholic hands. Tolerance must stop short of tolerating a reign 
of intolerance. A person of tolerant mind is not stopped from 
taking the religion of a candidate into consideration if it involves 
his relation to an organization which he has reason to consider 
intolerant. He may arrive at wrong conclusions about the 
matter, but he has a right to consider it in the light of the evi- 
dence.” 

2. That clean bill of health says many things which doubt- 
less are true However, it should be supplemented by stating 
that during the regime of Governor Smith, and with his sanction; 
the only state law passed in New York with the purpose of en- 
forcing the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, the Mullen Gage law, was repealed. Its repeal 
as much as announced to every bum and bootlegger at large that 
he would find the atmosphere of New York State congenial. 
That is not all. Such an act put the State of New York out of 
step with the nation. It has helped to make for national hesi- 
tancy and impotency in a trying time. 

Therefore, as to Governor Smith’s availability for that posi- 
tion where he would be required to swear allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the United States I confess my enthusiasm is sub- 
normal. 

Benj. F. Butler. 

Seneca Castile, N. Y. 

* * 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an editorial in the Feb. 5 issue of the Christian Leader I 
note a reference to the ‘‘Campbellite’’ or ‘‘Disciples’’ Church. 
I doubt very much whether the great majority of the million 
and a half Christians to whom your editorial alludes will ap- 
preciate the label. From the beginning of the restoration move- 
ment, we have objected to all names that smack of sectarianism, 
because of their divisive influence. Accordingly, we have con- 
sented to wear only those names in religion which are acceptable 
to all followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Desirous to give Christ pre-eminence in all things, we ob- 
ject conscientiously and vigorously both to appropriating to 
ourselves, and to having thrust upon us, names and practises 
inconsistent with our plea for Christian unity. We also object 
to following a human leader as authority, however worthy and 
noble he may be. We are disciples neither of Campbell nor of 
any other man, but we humbly try to be disciples of the divine 
Christ. Hence, the church could not be a Campbellite Church, 
but rather a Church of Christ. 

I also doubt whether any of the churches in which the 
journal to which you refer is circulated, are listed in the year 
book of the Disciples of Christ, although I am not certain on 
this point. : 

I was greatly pleased when the name of your paper was 
changed to the Christian Leader. Would it not help the cause of 
Christian unity if the churches would discard sectarian names 
and wear only that name which is above every other? 

Frederick J. Gielow, Jr. 

Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


WHERE IS HEAVEN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In answering A. B. C.’s boy’s question you should have told 
him that heaven is not a located place at all, that Christ 
taught that heaven was an achievement. It is the state of mind. 
That is the question that divided Christianity and Judaism. 

The Jews thought Enoch and Elijah were carried to heaven 
alive. But Christ taught that heaven is not a located place. 

“And no man has ascended up to heaven.” John 3:13. 

It is a growth, we don’t go there but grow there. 

J.T. Harris. 

Salem, Ala. 
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Understanding Our World 


ITALY FACES EAST 


Balkan politics are again troubling the Chancelleries of 
Europe. Rumors from Jugoslavia tell of Italy’s plans in Al- 
bania intended to make that mountainous frontier into an 
Italian province. Italian spokesmen reply that their country 
has no object save to develop Albania’s material resources and 
to maintain a stable and orderly government. 

The basis of Jugoslavia’s present alarm antedates the Nov. 
27, 1926, Treaty of Tirana between Italy and Albania by which 
the latter’s ‘political, juridical and territorial status quo is 
guaranteed.”” Prior to the conclusion of this treaty, Italy had 
secured a first lien on Albanian customs and on her national 
monopolies as security for a loan of fifty million gold lira to be 
spent under Italian supervision through an Italian engineering 
corporation. All the construction work is being paid for out of 
these loans, which are really only credits placed at the disposal 
of the Albanian Government. The annual charges on the loan 
amount to $1,700,000. The total of Albanian exports in a 
normal year does not exceed a million dollars, and the total 
receipts of the state budget scarcely amount to three times the 
interest charges on the Italian loan. Critics of Italian policy 
insist that the loan is essentially political, and is in effect merely 
the means of giving Italy an excuse for controlling the coast. 

The Treaty of Tirana permits Italy to intervene at the 
request of the Albanian Government in case of disturbance. 
It is this provision which dispatches from Vienna report that 
President Ahmed Zogu Bey intends to utilize in order to defend 
his position in case of revolt in the Catholic north or in case of 
opposition to his assumption of the title of king. 

Certainly Italy is developing with surprising rapidity her 
commercial interests in Albania. Furthermore, she is construct- 
ing military roads there and has undertaken a geodetic survey 
of the Albanian coast. Moreover, the Tirana Treaty, appar- 
ently tacitly approved by Great Britain, but concluded without 
the knowledge of Jugoslavia, seems a violation of the spirit of 
the treaty of cordial collaboration signed by Italy and Jugo- 
slavia, Jan. 27, 1924. 

Italy’s interests in Albania are evident. Control of en- 
trance and exit to the Adriatic, continuously a source of rivalry 
between Austria-Hungary and Italy prior to 1914, is a vital 
principle of Italian foreign policy. More recently this has been 
supplemented by a demand for an open door for economic inter- 
course in the Balkans. 

In any case Italian dominance of Albania is a contingency 
which no student of European affairs can ignore. Whether, as 
one writer recently put it, Tirana is a Locarno or a Sarajevo 
depends mostly on the intentions of Italy. These only time will 


disclose. 
* * 


UNION OR DISSENSION? 


While the American marines, following the example of the 
British, parade in Shanghai, rumors from Peking hint at the 
possibility of a compromise between the forces of the Kuomin- 
tang and those of the northern federation of war-lords, headed 
by Chang Tso-lin. However, if a report from Shanghai of 
March 7 is to be credited, the southerners have within the last 
few days made notable gains by completing their occupation of 
the Province of Anhwei. This is all the more significant if, as 
xeems probable, this Province went over to the Nationalists 
quietly rather than as a result of conquest. 

From Peking, too, emanate day by day rumors of friction 
in the southern forces between Chiang Kai-shek, the brilliant 
military leader and Chen, the Foreign Minister. Chiang Kai- 
shek is said to object to the alleged influence of Borodin, the 
Russian representative, in determining Chen’s policy. Coming 
from Peking, one of the centers of opposition and intrigue against 
the south, these reports should be taken with many grains of 
salt. 


One unquestionably significant fact is that both Wellington 
Koo, the head of the Peking government, and Chen of the 
southern government have expressed in very similar language in 
communications to Congressman Porter their appreciation of his 
part in securing the passage of his resolution urging that the 
United States begin negotiations with China of new and equal 
treaties to replace the present treaties which give to the United 
States, as to the other powers, extraordinary privileges in China. 
Thus as vis a vis the foreigner, north anf@ south can ani do 
unite. 

* * 


PERSPICACITY OF POINCARE 


Secretary Mellon announced recently that the United 
States Treasury would accept the French offer to pay this 
year the same amount as France would have paid had the debt 
settlement been ratified (that is, $10,000,000 additional to the 
$20,000,000 paid annually on the war surplus). Thus the United 
States follows the example set by the British. 

Poincare has again shown his astonishing political per- 
spicacity. In French political circles recently, four policies have 
been urged in reference to the British and American debts: 1. 
Ratify and pay. 2. Neither ratify nor pay. 38. Ratify but not 
pay. 4. Pay but not ratify. 

It is this last which Poincare has chosen. In so doing he has 
placated political animosity at home and created a good im- 
pression abroad. Whether the State Department will now with- 
draw its virtual embargo against private loans to France is still 
uncertain. Probably it will not change this policy. 

* * 


FRENCH PREPAREDNESS 


The French Chamber by a vote of 5090 to 31 passed, on 
March 7, an extraordinarily comprehensive national defense act. 
This provides that in time of war every French citizen, without 
distinction of age or sex, will be conscripted as a.member of the 
national defense force, and as such will be at the disposal of the 
government. Similarly all the private resources of the French 
people will be mobilized for defense. In effect, this is a plan 
worked out in great detail and based on the experience of the 
last war, for the complete conscription of both man-power and 
wealth. 

It is the first of a series of measures reorganizing the 
whole defense of the country. It may result later in the reduc- 
tion of the regular military service to one year. 

France is also now beginning work on a program of fortifica- 
tions for her eastern frontier which it is estimated will cost 
7,000,000,000 franes. Painleve, the War Minister, who is chiefly 
credited with the initiative for this program, declares that while 
France is working fervently for peace through international co- 
operation, security of “ihe most geographically exposed country 
in Europe must not remain a temptation for those evil forces 
which continue to torment this o!d world.” 

* * 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


An announcement was made by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
in the~House of Commons on March 3, that his Government 
would not break off relations with Soviet Russia at present, but 
that it would give Moscow another chance to “conform to the 
conduct of the ordinary rules of international life and comity.” 
For the present, the danger of a breach, which might have had 
serious repercussions throughout the East, seems to have been 
removed. 

* * 

The New York State Court of Appeals, in a decision handed 
down March 1, declared unconstitutional an act passed by the 
State Legislature in 1926, preventing Russian policy holders 
from suing for settlement of their claims until thirty days after 
recognition of the Soviet regime by the United States.— News 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Editors Going to Europe 

Thirty prominent newspaper editors will go to Europe this 
summer as the guests of the Carnegie Endowmen for Inter- 
national Peace ‘‘to observe existing economic, political and social 
conditions,’ and to examine at first hand those institutions that 
are intended to serve an international purpose. The party will 
sail from New York on July 16. They will visit London, Paris, 
The Hague, Berlin, Prague, Munich and Geneva, returning to 
the United States in late September. 


Students and the Church 


The Campus Churches Association of Columbus, Ohio, of 
which the Rey. W. G. Price, Universalist minister of that city, is 
secretary, recently sent out a questionnaire to 100 student leaders 
of Ohio State University. The questions were: “How many 
male students of your acquaintance attend church regularly?” 
“How many do not go to church at all?” “How do you account 
for the situation represented by your answers to these questions?”’ 
“What would you suggest as a possible remedy for this situation?” 

The replies indicate, according to Mr. Price, that not more 
than forty per cent of the students have any contact whatsoever 
with the churches. About fifty per cent of those who answered 
admitted that laziness and indifference were the principal reasons 
that students do not attend church on Sunday. Others found 
fault with the churches, declaring that youth could not be ex- 
pected to be interested in ‘what Paul did 2,000 years ago”’ and 
needed something from the pulpit which has closer relation to 
modern affairs. 

Suggestions for bettering relations between the church and 
the student ranged from “‘Do away with the church” to ‘““Have a 
required course in the university in religion on ‘Why the Church.’ ” 

Mr. Price declared, in commenting on the replies in the 
Columbus Evening Dispatch, that he believes the fault to lie not so 
much with the churches as with the students themselves. ‘‘Stu- 
dents seem to have the mistaken idea that the church has made 
no progress, that we are talking from the pulpit about the same 
things that we did years ago, when they were in public schools and 
their mothers made them go to church. If students would go to 
church two Sundays in succession they would discover that 
sermons on the swallowing of the whale by Jonah are now rare, 
and that pastors are honestly attempting to apply the ideas of 
religion and morality to modern affairs.” 


Sunday Schools to Join in May First Song Service 


Sunday schools of all faiths throughout the country are 
asked to unite on May 1 in a special service in honor of May Day 
for Child Health to celebrate the physical well being of children. 
The American Child Health Association and the National Music 
Week Committee have collaborated in the preparation of a 
program, “The Message of May—a Lyric Expression of Child- 
hood,” which with music and poetry voices the child’s response 
to those things that nurture wholesomeness and joy. Copies of 
the printed program at five cents each or fifty cents for 100 
copies, can be had from the National Music Week Committee, 
45 West 45th Street, New York City. 


New Methodist Church in Minneapolis 


The Wesley Methodist Church, which started seventy-five 
years ago when Minneapolis was a prairie hamlet, has let con- 
tracts for a $5,500,000 church, club, hotel, gymnasium, office and 
store building, the largest single construction contract ever let 
in the Northwest. 

Wesley Church faced the problem of a rapidly growing 
business district which surrounded the church, once in a section 
of homes. The trustees decided on an enlarged program: to meet 
the surroundings, with sufficient property to insure an income 
to carry on. The building, called the Northwest Methodist 
Temple, will include: a church seating 3,000 persons, topped by 


a 300-foot tower and on that a 25-foot revolving cross sur- 
rounded by floodlights which will make it visible for thirty-five 
miles; a ten-story bachelors’ club, accommodating 650 men, to 
be run on liberal lines and for all sects; a 480-room hotel in one 
wing and the tower; space for eighteen stores and restaurants, 
and a gymnasium equaling any club gymnasium in the West. 


Can Not Debate on Any Plane 


The church publication department of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was attacked in the New Jersey Conference held 
recently at Asbury Park, N. J., by Dr. Harold Paul Sloan of 
Haddonfield, a fundamentalist. Dr. Sloan objected to a state- 
ment in a report of Dr. Henry H. Meyer of New York that ‘‘sub- 
jects like the Divinity of Christ and the Resurrection should be 
debated on a higher plane of religious thought,” holding that the 
unchangeable creed ‘“‘can not be debated,’ but must stand 
“four-square.’’ Bishop Anderson, presiding, censured Dr. Sloan 
for interjecting the note of divisiveness, and the latter’s resolu- 
tion was tabled. Dr. Meyer was highly praised by the Bishop 
for offering to transfer his Conference membership from New 
York to New Jersey so that he could be tried n New Jersey for 
heresy if the New Jersey Conference desired. The offer was not 
accepted. 


New York Protestant Charities Aid Association 


Articles of incorporation have been filed with the Secretary 
of State of New York for an organization to be called the Protes- 
tant Charities Aid Association. The object of the Association 
is to do for Protestant charities the work now done by the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities and the Catholics, for institutions. 

The purpose will be fourfold: to co-operate with Protestant 
charitable, correctional or educational organizations and bring 
about better co-ordination of their work; to collect money for 
their upkeep and distribute it to the requirements of public 
authority or the wishes of the donors; to avoid waste in the ad- 
ministration of various agencies seeking money, and to collect 
and exchange information with similar associations. 


National Conference of F. C. S. O. 


The next national conference of the Fellowship for a Chris- 
tian Social Order will be held at the Hotel Gibbons, Dayton, 
Ohio, April 19-22. The theme is ‘“‘The Technique of a New 
Social Order.”” Two of the topics which will be discussed are: 
“What Are the Ethical and Economic Implications of Luxury 
in a World of Want?” “How Far Does Institutionalism Help 
and Hinder the Building of the New Social Order (in the Church, 
College, Association, Settlement, etc.)?” 

Those who attend are urged to stay for all the sessions. 
The registration fee of $2.00 is payable to Amy Blanche Greene, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. Reservations for rooms 
should be sent to the hotel. ; 


Guilty of ’’Blasphemous Libel’’ 


On March 15 Ernest V. Sterry, editor of the Christian En- 
quirer of Toronto, Canada, was found guilty of blasphemous 
libel and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. He was 
accused of “the publication of words so scurrilous and oppro- 
brious as to pass the limits of decent controversy and to be cal- 
culated to outrage the feelings of any sympathizer with Chris- 
tianity.” 


Blasphemy Prosecution to Be Abolished 


An A. P. dispatch for March 15 says that sweeping proposals 
to abolish prosecutions for blasphemy are made in.a bill pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by a Laborite and supported 
by the left wing. It reads: ‘‘After the passage of this act no 
criminal proceedings shall be instituted in any court against any 
person for schism, heresy, blasphemy, blasphemous libel or athe- 
ism.” ; 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

oy ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Art and Religion 

Essays on Religion. By A. Clutton- 
Brock. Dutton. $2.00. 

Essays on Literature and Life. By A. 
Clutton-Brock. Dutton. $2.00. 
With the death, in January, 1924, of 

Arthur Clutton-Brock, England lost not 
only an eminent literary critic, but also 
an original and valuable commentator 
on religion. Canon Streeter, in the in- 
troduction to the first of these two post- 
humous volumes, tells us that Clutton- 
Brock did not display any special concern 
with religion until he was forty-eight, and 
adds, ‘““When he did so, his approach to 
it was identical with his approach to liter- 
ature and art.”’ The truth of this state- 
ment is strikingly illustrated by the books 
at hand, for we see in both books the same 
mind occupied with essentially the same 
problems. The clue to all Clutton-Brock’s 
thinking is his concern with values. This 
basic interest, rising out of the search for 
literary standards, not only was respons- 
ible for his turning to religion but also de- 
termined the kind of approach which he 
was to make. 

In the introduction to “Essays on 
Religion’”’ Canon Streeter tells us a little 
about Clutton-Brock’s development. He 
was attracted to Jesus as “the supreme 
Master of the art of life,’’ and he defined a 
‘Christian as “one who has fallen in love 
‘with Christ.”” Explaining this last state- 
ment he said, ‘“When we love a great 
artist and are utterly subdued to his art, 
it is not because of his powers, which we 
-do not possess, but because of the self, 
‘which is also ourselves, that he reveals 
‘to us.”” In 1916 he published “The Ul- 
timate Belief,’ which is, surprisingly 
enough, a treatise on education rather 
than a treatise on theology. At about 
this time he became interested in the 
little group which met at the house of Miss 
Lily Dougall and which published two 
‘symposia, “Immortality” and “The Spir- 
it,” both under the editorship of Canon 
Streeter. To each of these books Clutton- 
Brock contributed, and he stated that 
these two essays represented his best and 
most careful thought. In 1918 he pub- 
lished “Studies in Christianity,’ and the 
next year issued “‘What Is the Kingdom 
of Heaven?’ Both these books illustrate 
the subtlety of his mind and indicate the 
value of the esthetic approach to religion. 
It was at this time, Canon Streeter tells 
us, that Clutton-Brock was in his most 
buoyant mood. A little later he began 
to feel that he had won his religious 
optimism too cheaply, and he entered upon 
a period of deeper, more difficult, more 
somber thinking. Out of this meditation 
came the beginnings of what he hoped 
-would be a new approach to religion—his 
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most important contribution to religious 
thought. Illness, however, prevented him 
from carrying out his plans, and he left 
only a few fragmentary essays, collected 
in this volume. 

The first essay on religion is entitled 
“The Visionaries,’’ and comes from the 
very outset of the period of doubt and 
questing. It is the best statement I have 
ever seen of the conflict between judg- 
ments of fact and judgments of value. 
Christ, Clutton-Brock points out, affirmed 
that behind this “huge menacing universe 
of things, behind life and death, pain and 
disease, behind the struggle of all things 
to go on living,” behind all this there was 
a God ‘‘who would not let a sparrow fall 
to the ground without being himself 
with it and of it.’”’ ‘‘An absurd desperate 
affirmation, contrary to every item of our 
routine experience,’ he comments. “An 
affirmation that provokes us, even while 
it allures; for, if it were true, why do we 
always live as if it were not?” He con- 
cludes, “‘I do not see this God anywhere, 
and, though I might wish to believe in 
him so that I might have rest in illusion, 
I can not.’”’ A row of asterisks follows 
and then these words: “But I can not leave 
this matter thus.’”’ And the remainder 
of the essay goes on to show that men 
cling to this realm of values despite all 
evidence to the contrary, and many times 
in direct opposition to their own interests. 
The very fact that men refuse to “‘rest in 
illusion” proves that they have confidence 
in the value of truth. Somehow judg- 
ments of value are as valid as judgments 


of fact. But how reconcile them? The 
question is unanswered. 
The question is unanswered, for 


apparently Clutton-Brock found that 
he had reached a wall that could not be 
scaled. The other essays represent a 
series of flanking movements aimed at a 
position which would not surrender to 
direct assault. The second essay, “The 
Religion of the Particular,” points out 
that, while the scientist proceeds by the 
method of analysis, classification, and 
generalization, the artist finds beauty 
and hence value In the particular. Beauty 
lies in a flower regarded as an individual, 
not in a flower regarded as a member of a 
species. And he asks: ‘‘Why then is not 
also some part of the truth about the 
universe in the individuality, the unique- 
ness, the beauty of things, and why do we 
eall that beauty irresponsive? It has 
not our speech, but it is speaking to us 
always, just as human works of art speak 
to us. And our art is not a despairing 
cry into an empty void, but rather an 
answer to all the speaking beauty of the 
universe.”” This theory, that the syn- 
thetic approach has as much validity as 
the analytic approach, has been advanced 
by various thinkers, but Clutton-Brock 


[ 


states it with unusual force and clarity. 

In “The Logic of God” we find a slightly 
different attack, though one which is 
clearly related to its predecessor. The 
Aristotelian, syllogistic logic has its value, 
but that it is inadequate for a large part 
of life is proved by the fact that we sel- 
dom act on the basis of syllogisms. We 
need to follow the logic of growth when 
dealing with such matters as religion. 
We must postulate not simply that God 
is, but rather that God is good. Then as 
we learn more about goodness we learn 
more about God. This line of argument 
is reminiscent of the epigram that ‘‘Re- 
ligion is betting your life that there is a 
God,” but Clutton-Brock has developed 
the idea with his own remarkable subtle- 
ty and with a characteristic scorn of slop- 
py thinking and easy optimism. 

The other essays in the volume are ess 
ambitious in scope, but they offer some 
unusual reflections on questions of cur- 
rent interest. ‘Pooled Self-Esteem” is a 
diagnosis of patriotism. ‘“‘Evil and the 
New Psychology’’ offers the interesting 
and significant suggestion that psycho- 
analysis can deal with wrong but not 
with right, with falsehood but not with 
truth. “The Nature of Evil” follows up 
this suggestion, but for the most part it 
is a critique of answers to the problem of 
evil that involve acquiescence or com- 
promise, and is very properly scornful 
of theologians who pretend that evil is 
somehow good. The closing essay, ‘‘The 
English Bible,’ is a tribute from a man 
who was at the same time critic of litera- 
ture and student of religion. 

I have not left much space for “‘Essays 
on Literature and Life,” but perhaps 
what I have said about “Essays on Re- 
ligion’”’ provides the best possible intro- 
duction to the other book. Clutton- 
Brock was, as a literary critic, concerned 
with the “absolute values,” Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness. The first three essays, 
“Pure Literature,” “Puritanism and Art,” 
and ‘‘Art and Science,’’ clearly define his 
esthetic theories and unmistakably show 
how closely those theories are related to 
his views on religion. The other articles, 
which treat such men as Blake, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Arnold, Hazlitt, George 
Moore, and Bernard Shaw, reveal the 
principles in practise, and offer much that 
will appeal to the student of literature 
both because of their splendidly lucid 
style and because of their critical insight. 
Clutton-Brock was a classicist in the 
sense that he set up a priori standards by 
which he measured the works of art 
which he criticized. Yet one finds in his 
work none of the stiffness and stubborn- 


- ness which is generally characteristic of the 


classicists, for his reverence for art saves 
him. In the closing essay, “On Some 
Perversities of Criticism,’ he makes his 
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position clear, and one sees that he 
stands half way between the ordinary 
classicist and the ordinary romanticist: 
“The purpose of this article,’ he wrote, 
‘Gg to examine some of the suggestions 
which prevent the experience of works of 
art and which produce bad criticism. 
But, if I said no more, I might be taken 
to imply that criticism can have no prin- 
ciples and should express only the esthetic 
adventures of the critic. This I do not 
mean, though I would rather have esthetic 
adventures than principles based on no ex- 
perience. My point is that principles 
must be based on experience and that ex- 
perience is not so easy as we think. The 
greatest works of art, upon the experience 
of which principles ought to be based, are 
complex and highly organized, produced 
not for the lazy and conceited, but for 
those who will make an effort answering 
to the effort of the artist.” 

The attempt to make a consideration 
of values the starting point for a philosoph- 
ical system is at least as old as Plato, and 
in general Clutton-Brock followed fairly 
familiar paths. But in the subtle sug- 
gestiveness of his essays he went deeper 
than most writers, chiefly, perhaps, be- 
cause, since he was an artist and critic, 
the values of which he spoke were realities 
to him and not merely dialectical coun- 
ters. The artist does make use of a syn- 
thetic approach which might be called 
intuition; he does concern himself with 
individuals rather than with classes; he 
does find and cling to values that seem 
absolute. And the artist quite fairly re- 
minds us that every one, even the most 
cold-blooded scientist, has constant re- 
course to the same non-scientific methods 
and the same non-empirical standards. 
There is, in other words, a realm of values 
But are we justified in finding cosmic 
implications in these values? And how 
can we reconcile judgments of value with 
judgments of fact? Clutton-Brock does 
not tell us, but he does make the problem 
clear and he does suggest a variety of 
approaches. To me his books seem to 
say: ‘‘We have both values and facts, and 
we must not sacrifice either for the sake 
of a false simplicity. Let us try to bring 
them together, but if we can not have 
them together let us have them separately, 
or, even at the cost of a tentative and 
recognized inconsistency, we must have 
both.” 


* * 


The Amarna Age 
By James Baikie. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The story of Egypt always fascinates 
the modern reader. There is something 
about this ancient civilization that arouses 
curiosity and interest from the start. Yet 
our interest is often unintelligent, cen- 
tering on some relatively unimportant 
ruler, such as Tutankhamen, and ignor- 
ing far more important monarchs. Dr. 
Baikie, in the effort to bring out the real 


significance of events, has written on the 
Amarna age, using as subtitle, “The Crisis 
of the Ancient World.”” What the Amarna 
age was and why it was a real crisis, it is 
the purpose of the book to tell. 

There were three great periods in Egyp- 
tian history, and the third and last began 
about 1600 B. C., with the expulsion of 
the Hyksos invaders. A series of notable 
Pharaohs strengthened and extended the 
empire until, under the reign of Amen- 
hotep III, in 1410, the country achieved 
supremacy in politics, art, and culture. 
Even as this pinnacle was reached, how- 
ever, there were signs of decay. The 
Hittites were threatening the borders, 
and there was internal dissension. The 
times called for a strong ruler, a man who 
could defeat the invaders and restore or- 
der. Instead there came to the throne 
Amenhotep IV, a mere boy but a boy 
with ideas. This youthful king was in- 
terested not in the trend of empire but in 
the establishment of a new and higher 
form of religion. To this reform he de- 
voted himself, changing his name from 
Amenhotep, which contained the name of 
the old god, to Akhenaten, which honored 
Aten, his new deity. Moreover, he moved 
his capital from Thebes to Amarna, and 
sought to make the new city the center 
of a new religion. 

Akhenaten’s religion was probably the 
closest approximation to monotheism 
achieved in the ancient world. He be- 


lieved that Aten was a universal god, 
interested in all peoples, and he tried to 
eliminate the cults of all lesser deities. 
Of course he aroused the opposition of the 
priests of Amen, and his absorption in 
religion gave his enemies abroad an op- 
portunity to prey upon the provinces. 
Before he died, he was forced to realize 
that his experiment had been unsuccessful. 
His successor, the now famous Tutank- 
hamen, abandoned the effort, took the 
name of the old god, and removed the 
capital once more to Thebes. Incidentally, 
this Tutankhamen was a weak, ineffec- 
tive, and unimportant ruler, who has 
enjoyed a great deal more fame in the 
twentieth century A. D. than he was 
ever accorded in the thirteenth century 
B. C. He was followed by Horenheb,. 
who completed the restoration of Amenism,, 
and who was followed in turn by Seti I 
and Ramses II, strong rulers, who suc- 
ceeded in undoing much of the damage 
accomplished by Akhenaten’s admirable 
but unsuccessful experiment. 

With the death of Akhenaten, Amarna 
was deserted, and soon fell into ruins, 
which were long undisturbed. Then, in 
1887, a peasant woman stumbled on some 
clay tablets, which she picked up and sold 
as souvenirs. These eventually came to 
the attention of a Dr. Oppert, who pro- 
nounced them forgeries. They were 
scattered around Europe, and by the time 

(Continued on page 413) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE WANTED 


In order to charter a Pullman car to go 
direct to Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 
we must guarantee fare for twenty-five 
people. We have found that we can secure 
a Pullman car for $54.00 per day over and 
above the regular fare, including berth 
rate, to Rocky Mount. The ear will 
hold thirty easily. Won’t you help us to be 
sure of this delightful method of travel 
by writing to Miss Enbom, at headquarters, 
that you will be one of the family of 
twenty-five? You understand that no hotel 
accommodations will be necessary. The 
Pullman is your home while in Rocky 
Mount, as well as going and coming. 

The tentative program for the Rocky 
Mount dedication services is as follows: 

Reception Friday evening. 

Auto ride around the city Saturday 
afternoon. Saturday evening there is to 
be a banquet for guests. Sunday there 
will be the dedicatory services in the 
morning and services in the evening. 

Never before has the Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church built a church. It isa new achieve- 
ment in the history of the Association. 
The dedication of this church will be an 
event long to be remembered, and surely 
if possible you will want to be one of the 
group to be present. 


There are many details to be arranged 
if we charter the car, and that is why we 
are asking you to write to us immediately 
if you intend to go to Rocky Mount in 
April. 

The fare from Boston, including berth,. 
is approximately $33.00 one way. The 
train would undoubtedly start Friday 
night, arriving in Rocky Mount Saturday 
afternoon for the auto ride, and returning 
late Sunday night. 

* * 


FIVE YEARS IN JAPAN 


Almost five years have passed since Mrs. 
Alice G. Rowe and Miss Bernice Kent 
sailed for Japan to take up work in Black- 
mer Home. It hardly seems possible that 
Mrs. Rowe will start for America the 
latter part of May, but this is a fact. 
Miss Kent, we are happy to say, is re- 
maining in Tokyo another year, but when 
that sixth year is spent she comes home 
to stay. This means we must secure 
another trained kindergarten teacher as 
soon as possible, for she should be in 
Japan at least six months before Miss 
Kent leaves. If you find some one who 
you think wil be the one for the place, 
kindly send word to the chairman of our 
Candidate Committee, Miss. Jennie Lois 
Ellis, 1517 North 15th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Earle: 
March 27-April. 2. 
Lowell, Mass. (First). 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 27-April 2. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 27-April 2. Boston, Mass. 
(Near East); Salem, Mass.; Hardwick, 
Mass. 


Headquarters; 


* * 


ILLINOIS FIELD WORK—I 


No account of Illinois field work would 
be complete without prefacing it by giving 
for the uninitiated some facts of the situa- 
tion. Illinois is a big state The Uni- 
versalist churches are scattered from 
north to south, from east to west, with 
miles of space in between most of them. 
Early in January it was miles of snow; 
soon it became miles of mud! And the 
words heard everywhere were: “This is 
most unusual for Illinois.” 

Field work should be planned then in 
relation to the weather conditions as far 
as location of churches is concerned, and 
with reference to the railroads, which in- 
variably seem to run toward Chicago, 
and seldom elsewhere. 

Four weeks assigned for work in the 
state, divided between twenty-two parishes 
with from two to three days in each— 
that was the problem which faced the 
committee as they met in Peoria on Jan. 
18, Mrs. McNemar the state president, 
Mrs. Flanigan the state secretary, and the 
much-puzzled field worker. Fortunately 
schedules can sometimes be stretched; 
within a few hours the time assigned had 
been lengthened to over six weeks. 

Weeks filled with much travel, meeting 
many people, holding conferences, giving 
special talks, coming in contact with 
many groups, each new, each different, 
yet many with the same vital problems. 
Glimpses of each place must give sug- 
gestions for the whcle. 

Galesburg. Here Dorothy Tilden, the 
enthusiastic new Sunday school superin- 
tendent, is the director of the junior group 
which meets during church, of the Inter- 
mediate Y. P. C. U., is a senior at Lom- 
bard College, a member of the debating 
team and a very busy young woman. 
Under her leadership, ably seconded by 
the organizing ability and interest of the 
new pastor, Rev. Lambert Case, the school 
is making decided progress. Conferences 
with Cradle Roll and Home Department 
superintendents, with the minister and 
the superintendent, a workers’ conference 
and get-together supper, visiting the 
Sunday school on Sunday, speaking brief- 
ly in church—all found a place in the three 
days’ period of activities. 

Sandwiched in between Galesburg dates 
came a flying visit to the Galers at Mt. 


CONFERENCE GROUP AT AVON, ILL. 


Pleasant, Iowa. Much talking about the 
Summer Institute, and, best news of all, 
Mr. Galer consents to teach the Bible 
courses at Galesburg. All former attend- 
ants of Mr. Galer’s classes will rejoice. 

Abingdon. Professor Fadner of Lom- 
bard College is the pastor, preaching Sun- 
day evenings here and in the mornings at 
Avon. At this special Sunday evening 
meeting Mr. DeWitt, state field secretary, 
spoke; following this the informal con- 
ference to discuss the organization of a 
Sunday school. The school is to be re- 
established was the verdict. A later re- 
port says that it has been. 

Avon. Two days packed full of activity. 
A well-attended afternoon workers’ con- 
ference, a strenuous story and game hour 
for the boys and girls, parish supper, re- 
ligious education committee meeting, all 
were packed into the first afternoon and 
evening, with the second day devoted to 
the superintendent, to departmental teach- 
ers’ conferences, with the evening for the 
organization of a Y. P. C. U. The school 
is up-to-date in its methods, keenly in- 
terested in progress, very much alive. A 
committee on religious education functions 
efficiently; a one treasury system for 
church and Sunday school, with the use 
of the duplex envelope system, brings 
good results. Mrs. Davis, consecrated 
and efficient superintendent, is a true 
leader. With an enrolment of eighty 
pupils the average attendance for the 
entire year is seventy-five. 

Macomb. An afternoon meeting on Jan. 
26 with the Ladies’ Society to enlist sup- 
port for a Sunday school organization. 
To be a successful field worker one needs 
must study the psychology of traveling 
salesmanship. “Selling the Sunday school 
idea’’—that was the challenge. How en- 
couraging to have as a result the definite 
plans made for an organization on the 
Sunday following. 

Table Grove. This is the nearest active 
parish to Macomb. At times the two 
parishes have shared the same minister, 


and at present the state secretary is work- 
ing out with the two a similar plan for a 
new minister. Part of two days here— 
a workers’ conference, children’s story 
group, an evening meeting, an informal 
morning meeting with the women’s group 
followed by luncheon at the church. With 
all of this comes the thought of Mrs. 
W. D. Perry, loyal superintendent, and 
of the faithfulness of the small group who 
have for many years supported and 
worked in a good Sunday school, despite 


irregular preaching services. 
M.F.S. 


* * 
GOOD WORK AT DOLGEVILLE 


The school at Dolgeville, N. Y., which 
grew last year to a membership of 158, 
has added eleven more pupils. Attendance 
is large and regular, and the whole spirit 
of the school is delightful. This is partly 
due to the fact that there is a new parish 

. house which makes possible many happy 
activities. 

At a recent get-together of the inter- 
mediate and senior departments 125 mem- 
bers had a delicious supper and a jolly 
evening. There were novel decorations, 
unique costumes and laughable stunts. 

A correspondent says: ‘“‘We are very 
proud of the growth of our church school, 
and it seems appropriate to report it be- 
cause a great deal of the credit is due to 
the General Association because of the 
inspiration received. The superintendent’s 
note-book is a great help.” 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mrs. Lillian Shaw, the gifted superin- 
tendent at Syracuse, N. Y., keeps a scrap 
book in which she preserves all the weekly 
programs sent out by the General Asso- 
ciation. Many suggestions not used on 
the dates assigned become useful later. 


Worcester, Mass. (First), has a special 
committee of three members which pre- 
sents the subject of missions in all de- 
partments. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


Bellows Falls.— 
The annual gathering 
of the various organiza- 
tions of Vermont and 
Province of Quebec will 
be held at Bellows 
Falls on June 28, 29, 
30. The session will 
open with the Y. P. 
C. U. on Tuesday evening and Wednesday 
morning, continue with the W. U. M. A. 
on Wednesday afternoon and evening 
and close with the Vermont and Quebec 
Convention all day Thursday. This will 
make the one-day session of the State 
Convention which has been requested for 
so long a time. With the mass meeting 
as the closing session of the gathering, it 
remains to be seen whether our people 
will remain to attend this meeting, the 
most important denominational gathering 
of the year. * * North Hatley and 
Huntingville, Quebec.— Affairs are mov- 
ing toward the settlement of a pastor in 
these two parishes, but the progress is 
very slow. Some interesting things have 
come to light in the attempt to meet the 
situation in accord with the provincial 
law. It had been forgotten that the Uni- 
versalist denomination as a whole is in- 
corporated in the Province of Quebec, 
this having been done as long ago as 1876. 
The official name of our organization is 
the Universalist Church in the Province 
of Quebec, and this carries with it the re- 
quirement that each parish shall carry this 
name, adding to it the name of the local 
church. This law also states that the 
minister of a local church becomes quali- 
fied to act as such upon taking the oath 
of allegiance to the provincial govern- 
ment. A recent decision of a superior 
court judge would indicate that British 
citizenship is not necessary to officiate as 
pastor, and as far as we can find the ar- 
ticles of incorporation of our own denomi- 
nation are the only ones requiring the oath 
of allegiance. The people of Canada are 
naturally rather proud of the organiza- 
tion of the United Church, and our people 
are often rather desirous of becoming a 
part of it. However, under the present 
organization it does not seem possible for 
our people to unite, first because no pro- 
vision has been made, and secondly be- 
cause the basis of agreement would seem 
to require a creedal statement entirely 
contrary to the basis of faith upon which 
we have taken our stand. It is also quite 
evident that at the present time there is 
little desire on the part of those in 
charge of the theological schools to send 
students elsewhere than into strictly United 
Church parishes. This does not seem to be 
true of those in charge of the presbyteries 
as field men, for among these there seems 
to be the desire to overcome creedal re- 


straints and to make a single Protestant 
Church in the province. The theological 
schools, especially those near the boun- 
dary, seem to be having trouble with de- 
nominational field agents from the United 
States who persist in slipping across the 
line and hiring graduates, especially of 


the United Church Theological School in | 


connection with McGill University. Up- 
on the whole the opportunity does not 
seem to offer to place a United Church 
man at North Hatley and Huntingville. 
However, a list of available men is being 
gathered, and we expect to settle a pastor 
very shoitly. * * Japanese Instruction. 
—Miss M. Agnes Hathaway will make a 
trip through New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont during the month of May. We are 
rather proud of the response of our par- 
ishes in the assignment of dates. Only 
one parish felt called upon to decline the 
date set.for her visit, and that for reasons 
which were very good. Miss Hathaway 
will start on May 12 and will visit the 
parishes at Kingston, Portsmouth, Nashua, 
Manchester, Concord, Claremont and 
Woodsville, N. H., and Barre, Springfield, 
Rutland, Bellows Falls and Brattleboro, 
Vt. In several of these places she will 
address the united missionary societies 
of the city, and in others special gather- 
ings which will give her comparatively 
large audiences. In almost every place 
she will have the opportunity to meet 
the local mission workers and the young 
people in separate groups. * * Marl- 
boro, N. H.—Three of the Protestant 
churches at Marlboro have agreed to 
federate in a trial agreement of one year. 
While there is no doubt of the earnestness 
of the great majority of those who are 
backing this movement, it beyond all 
doubt brings something of regret to many 
people to whom the denominational in- 
stitution had much of sacredness. As in 
all such mergers, there are some things 
in this one which might have been handled 
more wisely, but upon the whole there 
seems to be a desire to obtain the best 
possible results for the largest number. 
For the time being each of the churches 
involved will be used for one-fourth of 
the time. It is planned to consult the 
three field agents concerned in the selec- 
tion of a pastor, but it may be difficult to 
find a denominationally trained man who 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Wm. Parkman Commandery of East 
Boston, Mass., will attend a special ser- 
vice in All Souls Universalist Church, 
East Boston, at 2.30 p. m. on. Easter 
Sunday. Dr. Coons will be the preacher. 


At the annual parish meeting of the First 


will exactly fit such a situation. There 
is also a danger that the situation may 
attract those who have not sufficient 
foundation upon which to build a strong 
religious structure. Several applications 
for the exercise of influence upon the part 
of available candidates have been re- 
ceived by the undersigned, but so far 
none from one of our own men. One 
candidate asserts as a qualification for 
the pastorate that he has no religious 
convictions. * * Morrisville, Vt.—The 
matter of the permanent pastorate of 
Mr. Evans seems to be settled. The 
every member canvass recently carried 
out has seemed to demonstrate that the 
people wish him to settle here immediately 
upon his graduation from Canton. * * 
Washington, Vt.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
the son of one of our ministers who gave 
long service to a single parish, seems to be 
creating a similar record for himself. 
With the retirement of Mr. Marggraf 
from North Hatley, I think Mr. Simmons 
becomes the longest settled of our Ver- 
mont and Quebec ministers, although it 
is possible that Mr. Harvey of Bethel 
out-dates him a little. Mr. Simmons 
seems to have established an enviable 
and profitable pastorate at Washington. 
* * St. Albans, Vt.—Affairs are moving 
splendidly at St. Albans. I am afraid 
our constituency at St. Albans will never 
be noted for one hundred per cent church 
attendance, but none the less it is very 
evident that they appreciate the service 
of Mr. and Mrs. Drury, not only in the 
really splendid work among the young 
people, but in the position held in the city. 
It is worth while work. * * Summer 
Preaching.—Sap is running, and in the 
spring the country parish’s fancy soberly 
turns to thoughts of summer preaching. 
West Chesterfield, N. H., has secured the 
services of Rev. E. R. Walker of Swamp- 
scott, Mass. East Lempster expects to 
secure the services of Conrad B. Rheiner 
of Tufts College. West Halifax, Vt., will 
break into the ranks of summer preaching 
places after a long rest. South Strafford, 
Vt., will doubtless again have the services 
of its long-time pastor, Mr. Fister. It 
seems as if we were to have an active 
summer. * * To Frank O. Hall.—We 
have had no five-foot drifts this winter, 
but we do have five-foot mudholes, and J 
thank you for them kind woids. 
George F’. Fortier. 


and Interests 


Universalist Church, Malden,” Mass., Mr. 
Dana J. Flanders, who has served ag 
chairman of its board of trustees for 
about thirty-five years, was unanimously 
elected chairman emeritus of the parish, 


Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church, Roslindale, recently 
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debated the prohibition law before the 
Common Cause Forum of Boston, under 
Catholic auspices, and under Spiritualist 
auspices in Jordan Hall, Boston. 


Rev. Doris A. Swett will begin her pas- 
torate at Plymouth, Mass., on Sunday, 
April 3. Dr. Huntley will be the preacher 
at Plymouth at the union service on 
Maundy Thursday evening, April 14. It 
will be a communion service in which all 
the Protestant churches unite. 


Rev. O. W. Eames will begin his work 
at St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Mass., 
the first Sunday in May. Dr. Coons, 
State Superintendent, will preach in St. 
Paul’s on April 3, and administer the 
communion. Mr. Otis Rice, son of Dr. 
C. E. Rice, is supplying the pulpit on 
March 20 and 27. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was called 
to Albany, N. Y., March 13 for the funeral 
of his uncle, Mr. Stanton C. Shaver, and 
Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick were called to 
New York City on March 15 by the un- 
expected death of Mrs. van Schaick’s 
brother, Mr. Louis T. Romaine. 


Florida 


Tarpon Springs.—Rev. L. J. Richards, 
pastor. The church has recently been 
enlarged and improved by the addition of 
two transepts for the permanent settings 
of the two Inness pictures, “The Only 
Hope” and “The Lord is in His Holy 
Temple.”’ In addition, a parish hall has 
been built in the rear of the church, pro- 
vided with every convenience for its 
social life. The church has also been re- 
decorated and the other Inness paintings 
rehung as formerly All this has been 
made possible by the generosity of Mrs. 
Inness. On Sunday, Feb. 20, a dedication 
day was observed. In the morning the 
church was rededicated by a most im- 
pressive ceremony, in which the minister, 
people and visiting clergy took part antiph- 
onally. The hall was dedicated to the 
service of man, the church to the service 
of God and to man’s spiritual needs. Mr. 
Richards gave the morning address, and 
was assisted in the service by the visiting 
ministers and laymen. The music, super- 
vised by the church pianist, Mrs. May 
Hollister, was exceptionally fine at the 
three services held throughout the day. 
The solo by Mrs. Winfield Scott Clime 
was rendered with rare taste and feeling. 
Addresses were given in the afternoon by 
Rey. Stanard Dow Butler, a former pas- 
tor, Rev. C. E. Rice, D. D., and Rev. 
Thomas Turrell. After a social hour in the 
parish hall from 5 to 6.30, the church was 
again filled to capacity at 7.30. A can- 
tata was given at this service and an address 
by Dr. William A. MacKensie of Leesburg, 
Fla., which gave a somewhat new and 
vivid interpretation of the Universalist 
belief and also a graphic appreciation of 
Mr. Inness’ great work, ‘“The Lord is in 
His Holy Temple.” 
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Illinois 


Elgin. Rev. William Rainey Bennett 
was called to the pastorate of the Elgin 
church in January, having supplied the 
pulpit several Sundays. The church has 
been without a settled pastor for several 
months. The congregations have in- 
creased materially in numbers. The large 
chorus choir is doing splendid work with 
its efficient leader. The church school is 
in a flourishing condition with a live su- 
perintendent. Two new groups have been 
organized—a Y. P. C. U. and a large social 
club which meets the third Tuesday in 
each month. During the enforced ab- 
sence of Mr. Bennett for three Sundays, 
Drs. Hayden, Arnold and Spinka from 
Chicago University gave us splendid ad- 
dresses. 


Clinton.—Rev. Carl A. Polson, pas- 
tor. Eight new members were taken into 
our Universalist Men’s Community Club 
March 9. This gives us a membership of 
101. The speaker was Albert Vail, leader 
of the Bahai movement in this country, 
who gave a great address which highly 
pleased the men and many ladies who came 
in time to hear it. Our minister, Mr. 
Polson, is kept busy making addresses 
outside the church. He recently addressed 
the Kiwanis Club at Paxton, Ill., and spoke 
in the Christian Church at Wapella, IIl., 
the occasion being a reception to the new 
members received into that church at a 
recent series of meetings. Mr. Polson’s 
invitation to speak on this occasion is an 
unusual compliment to a liberal minister. 


Joliet.— Rev. W. H. Macpherson, pas- 
tor. Miss Helen Line, who has been 
Dr. Macpherson’s assistant for two and 
one-half years, left March 15 for In- 
dianapolis, where she will be with her 
family until June. The meetings of the 
various church organizations during the 
past few weeks have taken the form of 
farewell parties for her, with many ex- 
pressions of appreciation of her work in 
Joliet. The Lend-a-Hand Junior Union 
gave her a silver sandwich tray. The 
church school Teachers’ and Officers’ 
Council on Feb. 28, around tables beau- 
tifully decorated, had a kitchen shower 
and presented a red seal handbag. Miss 
Mary Slaughter and Miss Margaret Bay, 
of Chicago, were guests at this meeting. 
Following the social hour interesting re- 
ports of the Mid-West Rally and of the 
Joliet Religious Educational Institute 
were given. Miss Slaughter closed the 
meeting with a helpful talk. On March 3, 
the Three Arts Circle of the Ladies’ Aid, 
at a social meeting, gave Miss Line a Dutch 
kitchen clock. On March 10 the Ladies’ 
Aid gave her an over-night case, fully 
equipped in light amber. A luncheon was 
given by the board of trustees on March 11 
with Miss Line and Rev. Lambert J. 
Case as guests. Miss Line was given a 
check for $150 “to buy souvenirs in 
Europe.” The Y. P. C. U.meeting on 
March 13 was planned as a miniature 


rally. A keynote devotional meeting on 
“The Value of Rallying’? began the eve- 
ning, over thirty young people taking part. 
A short business meeting followed. Then 
came the ‘“banquet’’ served on tables 
decorated with St. Patrick’s favors. The 
toasts consisted of interesting reports of 
the Mid-West, Illinois State, and Chicago 
District Rallies. A silver cream pitcher 
and sugar bowl were presented to Miss 
Line. On March 14 the Clara Barton 
Guild held its regular meeting and the 
social hour following was devoted to a 
miscellaneous shower for Miss Line. The 
Guild made her a gift of a silver console 
set. Miss Line and Mr. Case are to be 
married in June, and will spend a portion 
of the summer in Europe. Miss Margaret 
Bay, a niece of Mrs. L. Ward Brigham of 
Chicago, will be Miss Line’s successor in 
Joliet. Miss Bay received her Ph. B. at™ 
the University of Chicago March 15. 
However, she will take special work in 
Religious Education until June, spending 
her week ends in Joliet. 


Maine 


Fairfield.—Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., pastor. At the annual meeting of 
the parish a banquet was served by the 
ladies, after which Mr. James Aitkens, 
moderator, called the meeting to order. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid but 
one (which is in dispute), with a good 
working balance. He also reported the 
every member canvass a great success, 
with several hundred dollars more sub- 
scribed than before. The Sunday school 
showed all bills paid, good’ contributions 
made to various appeals, a fine corps of 
teachers and an enrollment of ninety 
scholars. The Murray Club had a splen- 
did year. This club pays the expense of 
the organist. The Men’s Club had a year 
of great usefulness. The music committee 
reported that the choir is reckoned as one 
of the musical organizations of the state. 
The pastor made an exhaustive report 
of his work, thanking the people for their 
good work, and making several recom- 
mendations, all of which were adopted. 
The election of officers called into active 
service some of the most prominent men 
in the town, who have recently connected 
themselves with our church—James Ait- 
kens moderator, E. L. Jewell clerk, 
Henry Newhall treasurer, Albert Jewell, 
Charles Lawry and Adelbert Greenleaf 
standing committee. It had been voted 
to leave the arrangements with the pastor 
in the hands of the trustees. At a sub- 
sequent meeting every arrangement was 
carried out, and such things were done 
for the convenience of the pastor as to 
make of this one of the attractive pas- 
torates of the state. 

Kingfield.—-Rev. J. P. Marvin, pastor. 
Mr. Manning visited us March 6. We 
were all glad to see him and hear his mes- 
sage. The excellent sermons our pastor 
is giving us are calling increasing con- 
gregations, and our Sunday school seems 
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to be taking on new life. A pleasant oc- 
casion was a valentine party and supper, 
given in the vestry of our church by Mrs. 
Vose’s class to the entire school. On Feb. 
25, ‘“The Old Peabody Pew” was given in 
a dignified and pleasing manner in the 
auditorium of the church. Much credit is 
due Mrs. Marvin, under whose direction 
it was given. The’ attendance was good 
and the receipts satisfactory. 


Massachusetts 

Cambridge, First.— Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. A delightful occasion was the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Mission Circle of this church, held 
in the vestry on Wednesday, March 9. 
Mrs. Mary F. McWain, of Dorchester, 
has been president of the circle for twenty- 
two years, having been a charter member 
and its first president. Mrs. E. L. Hough- 
ton, Winchester, N. H., served as presi- 
dent for a period of three years. The 
celebration was not only to commemorate 
the quarter of a century of history, but 
to honor Mrs. McWain, the retiring presi- 
dent. A chafing dish luncheon was served 
to fifty-six members. The following 
charter members were present: Miss Abbie 
Russell, Mrs. Mary MeWain, Mrs. E. L. 
Houghton, Mrs. William Saul, Mrs. 
Elbridge G. Stevens, Mrs. Margaret Piaff, 
Miss Isabel Gunnison, Miss Maria Drew, 
Miss Sarah Drew, Mrs. Caroline Pratt, 
Mrs. Mary Noyes and Mrs. Alice Teele. 
Mrs. Arthur Wilson, Braintree, wife of 
the former pastor, sang several songs, to 
the delight of her many friends in this 
parish. Miss Lena Knox accompanied 
her at the piano. Mrs. McWain read a 
paper summarizing the twenty-five years’ 
work of the Mission Circle. Mrs. E. L. 
Houghton, president of the W. U. M. S. 
of New Hampshire, brought the greetings 
of that state organization and spoke of 
the three years that she served the local 
circle as its president. Mrs. Lottie F. 
Sampson, president of the W. U. M.S. of 
Massachusetts, congratulated the Cam- 
bridge circle on its achievement. Mrs. 
Lettie B. Cooke, Waltham, vice-president 
of the Fifth District, brought greetings 
from the circles of the district. Mrs. 
James W. Vallentyne, Portland, Me., 
president of the National Missionary As- 
sociation, concluded the program with an 
inspiring address. Mrs. George E. Hunt- 
ley acted as chairman of the celebration. 
Mrs. Huntley, Miss Sarah Drew and Mrs. 
Otto S. Raspe were the committee on ar- 
rangements. The members presented 
Mrs. McWain with a silk hand-bag con- 
taining gold. The annual business meet- 
ing followed the program. Progress was 
reported in all departments. Mrs. George 
E. Huntley was elected president, Mrs. 
Frank C. Chamberlain vice-president, 
Miss Sarah Drew secretary, and Mrs. 
Louise H. Corey treasurer. 7 

Marlborough.—Rey. Harold Ivan Mer- 
ril', pastor. The renovated church build- 


ing was rededicated Sunday evening, 
March 6, with a simple but impressive 
service. The church auditorium was badly 
damaged by fire, April 28, 1926, and has 
been completely reconstructed, so that 
they now have a complete and well 
equipped plant. In place of the large 
auditorium and small social hall there is 
now a smaller auditorium which with an 
added balcony has the same seating 
capacity as before. The social room and 
kitchen have been greatly enlarged and 
well equipped. A church school library, 
men’s cloak and rest room, a ladies’ parlor, 
and minister’s study have been added. 
All these are the result of fine planning 
and economy of space. The auditorium 
will seat nearly 150. The decorations 
are of tinted green with a paneled border 
of brown. The chancel has been rebuilt 
and is set off by a beautiful paneled chancel 
railing. The organ, which has been 
renovated and redecorated, is as good as 
new and is claimed to be the best-toned 
organ in the city. All this work has been 
done under the supervision of the pru- 
dential committee, consisting of Mr. 
George M. Moore, chairman, Miss Eu- 
menia Wilder, Mrs. Louis Putnam, Mr. 
Frank Thrasher, Mr. Harry Fay, and Mr. 
Charles Wilder. The rededication service 
called forth a large audience, with nearly 
every church of the city represented. The 
pastor, Rev. Harold I. Merrill, conducted 
the first part of the service and introduced 
the principal speakers. Rev. Herbert 
Gesner of the Unitarian church brought 
greetings from the other churches of Marl- 
borough. Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Orange 
brought greetings from a former pastor. 
Rey. Leroy W. Coons, our State Superin- 
tendent, brought greetings from the State 
Convention. Dr. Lee S. McCollester of 
Tufts School of Religion preached the 
rededication sermon. His theme was 
“Education, Religion and Citizenship.” 
An informal reception followed the ser- 
vice and nearly all availed themselves of 
the opportunity of inspecting the build- 


_ ing. The Universalists of Marlborough 


now have a church home of which they 
may be proud, and the spirit shown by 
its members, who are facing the task of 
wiping out the debt caused by this $61,000 
renovation, is fine. 

Chelsea.— Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
On Feb. 28 our: Clara Barton Guild and 
chorus choir united in the presentation of 
the phantasy, “Adventures in Dream- 
land,’ which was staged in the church 
vestry. Over $100 was netted, which is 
divided between the two organizations. 
On the evening of March 15 our Guild 
entertained the national secretary, Mrs. 
Ruth Owens Pullman of Dexter, Maine, 
with members of other Guilds of Greater 
Boston. Our leader in Boys’ Work, Mr. 
Wm. R. Ferris, Boy Scout Executive of 
Chelsea and Revere, now has our vestry 
full of boys every Monday evening, and a 
waiting list. He is attempting to start 


another troop in a sister church with the 
overflow, and in our vestry a troop of 
Ranger Scouts, taking the boys between 
eight and twelve years of age, who are 
not old enough to become Senior Scouts. 
On March 16 our Mission Circle held a 
noon luncheon, at which the state presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson, spoke upon 
“Faith in Action.’ 
Michigan 

Lansing.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
assistant pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Minneapolis, for the past five and 
one-half years, has taken up his duties as 
pastor of the chureh here. An audience of 
115 persons greeted him on March 6. 
Plans for the observance of the Lenten 
season are well under way. A business 
office will be installed at the church at once 
and the necessary minor repairs about the 
building will likewise be made. Every 
auxiliary body is in good functioning order. 


Ohio 
Norwalk.— Rev. H. M. Wright, pastor. 


A special service was held Ash Wednesday 
evening with an attendance of more than 


sixty. The Norwalk church has held a ~ 


service on this day for many years, and 
the attendance this year is said to be the 
largest ever gathered on this occasion. 
During the last week of Lent.the pastor 
will be assisted one evening by Rev. Rufus 
Dix of Cleveland, and on Friday evening 
will give an illustrated sermon on the 
theme ‘“‘The Last Journeys of Jesus.”’ 


Wisconsin 


Racine.— Rev. L. R. Robinson, pastor. 
All departments are busy and our services 
well attended every Sunday. We recently 
enjoyed a visit from Sidney Esten, of 
Pendleton, Ind. For many years he was 
pastor of the Universalist church in An- 
derson, Ind. He is now “Field Worker on 
Birds and Conservation” of the Indiana 
State Department of Conservation. He 
is also a representative of the National 
Audubon Clubs of America. He came to 
Racine to visit the pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church, a friend of many years, 
and while here gave ten public illustrated 
lectures on ‘‘Birds,’’ ‘““Mountain Climb- 
ing,” “Forest Conservation,” etc., to the 
edification and delight of not less than 
2,500 persons. Mr. Esten is a member of 
several mountain-climbing clubs of the 
Northwest, including Western Canada. 
He has scaled many of the highest peaks 
in America. His beautifully colored slides 
and well-arranged lectures never failed to 
make a “hit” with the people. He gave 
two or three lectures in our church, for 
the benefit of the Good Shepherd Guild— 
one of the women’s societies—and cleared 
for them a handsome sum. Mrs. Esten 
and little Virginia came also, and spent 
five days in the pastor’s home. The pas- 
tor preached the Union’ Thanksgiving 
sermon last November, in the First Bap- 
tist church. This is a service in which 
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five “down-town” churches in Racine 
always unite: First Methodist, First Bap- 
tist, First Presbyterian, Plymouth Con- 
gregational and Universalist. The local 
Young Men’s Christian Association ex- 
tends to the Universalist minister in 
Racine every courtesy which it extends 
to any minister of any other denomination. 
Mr. Robinson is taking part in its annual 


drive for funds. 
* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 408) 

their value was realized many had been 
destroyed and others had been broken 
and defiled. Now they are recognized 
as “the diplomatic correspondence of the 
Egyptian Foreign Office during two of 
the most interesting and vital reigns of 
Egyptian history.” They throw light 
not only on Egypt but also on all the 
nations of that age, and give Bible students 
an invaluable glimpse of Palestine be- 
fore the Israelite invasion. The entire 
city has been excavated, and Egyptolo- 
gists have found much of the greatest 
value. These clay tablets, unromantic 
enough in appearance, have far greater 
significance than the celebrated splendors 
of Tutankhamen’s tomb. 

This is the story which Dr. Baikie tells, 
dramatically and well. He brings out the 
full importance of Akhenaten’s reign, 
and shows that if he had been a stronger 
ruler the domination of Egypt might have 
persisted for many centuries, perhaps 
with incalculable gains for the ancient 
and modern worlds. Yet he does not 
condemn Akhenaten, as dosome historians, 
for he appreciates his religious ideals 
and the courage of his experiment. The 
reader will find ‘The Amarna Age” ex- 
citing reading, and from it he will learn 
to evaluate the discoveries constantly 
being made in Egypt. 

* 


* 


A NEW DAY FOR THE OLD CHURCH 


Our church was founded in 1841 and is 
therefore eighty-six years old. Of the 
one hundred and twenty or more religious 
organizations in Worcester at the present 
tme we stand eighth in the date of our 
founding, those preceding us in the order 
of their establishment being: Old South, 
Friends, First Unitarian, First Baptist, 
Central, Wesley and Union. 

Those of us who are privileged to share 
in the centennial celebration, fourteen 
years hence, will have passed in review the 
interesting events of our progress. Be- 
ginning with a handful of people in old 
Brinley Hall, they had the courage in 1843 
to erect at the corner of Main and Foster 
Streets a commodious church for those 
days, known afterwards as Continental 
Hall. The Worcester County Institution 
of Savings now occupies the site. In 
1870 and ’71 the congregation, having out- 
grown the Foster Street Church, bought 
the desirable lot on Pleasant Street and 
the present edifice was erected. It was 


a. 2 


an ambitious move and the parish went 
heaviiy in debt for their fine new church 
At the time it was built there was nothing 
better in church architecture in the city. 
During Mr Moses H. Harris’s pastorate 
the debt was lifted. Later, in Dr. Gun- 
nison’s tme, the church was thoroughly 
renovated and improved at an expense 
of over $20,000, and during the present 
pastorate further improvements have 
been made to the property, the parson- 
age bought and paid for, the permanent 
and charitable funds increased from $7,000 
to $62,000 and the church membership 
doubled. The church in its membership 
has always had men and women promi- 
nent in the life of the city. It has won 
for itself an influential place in the esteem 
of Worcester. 

We believe its best days are not be- 
hind it, but before it. Our reasons for 
thinking so are many, but chiefly because 
the spirit of progress seems to still be 
strong in the hearts of our people. When 
the planning board unanimously said we 
needed a new parish house to meet mod- 
ern needs and keep abreast of our neigh- 


‘bors, without a dissenting vote their re- 


port was adopted; but in a more emphatic 
way still did our people show their spirit 
in their response to the trustees’ call for a 
larger budget. We have been raising for 
our current expenses $16,000. To include 
the maintenance of a parish house a 
budget of $20,000 was called for. Sending 
out the pledge cards was like taking a 
referendum of the parish. And the in- 
dividuals receiving them, voting quietly, 
by the increased amounts which almost 
without exception they wrote in, recorded 
themselves in favor of another step for- 
ward for the old church. A new constitu- 
tion was also unanimous y adopted giving 
us a much better organization. All that 
we can see in these and other hopeful signs 
of life and progress s a new day for the 
old church, and that right at hand. 

At the special parish meeting March 1 
the committee on the parish house made 
its report, recommending that the parish 
house as now planned be built this spring 
and summer. Their report was enthusi- 
astically adopted and there is every pros- 
pect we will have one of the best parish 
houses in the city. It is hoped the build- 
ing will be ready for our use with the open- 
ing of the fall work.—Bulletin First’ Uni- 
versalist Church, Worcester. 

* * 


ORDINATION OF S. LAURINE 
FREEMAN 

On Sunday evening, March 13, Miss S. 
Laurine Freeman was ordained to the 
ministry in All Souls Universalist Church, 
East Boston, Mass., of which she is the 
pastor. 

The invocation, the responsive reading 
and the Scripture lesson were by Rev. 
Percy T. Smith. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
State Superintendent, preached the ser- 
mon. The prayer and act of ordination 


were by Rev. E. V. Stevens, of Saugus, 
the pastor of Miss Freeman’s home 
church. Dr. Lee S. McCollester gave the 
right hand of fellowship and the charge to 
the pastor, and the charge to the people 
was given by Rev. Isabella Stirling Mac- 
duff. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Edmands Hatch sang 
three solos. 

After the benediction by the Rev. S. 
Laurine Freeman, Mr: Arthur Roome, 
in behalf of the trustees of the church, pre- 
sented her with a bouquet of flowers. 

A reception followed, with refreshments 
served by the ladies of the church. 

* * 
AN EXCHANGE IN DETROIT 
(Continued from page 386) 
and neighbor, but we welcome him also 
as a distinguished representative of a great 
sister denomination, which is closely akin 
to our own. It is a part cularly happy 
coincidence that during this week when 
Dr. Adams comes to our pulpit, the state- 
ment of concord, looking to the union 
of the Congregational and Universalist 
Churches, should have been published in 
the Congregationalist by the Joint Commis- 
sion formed for this purpose. We devoutly 
hope that the presence of Dr. Adams with 
us, and of Mr. MacClinchy in his pulpit, 
is the sign of the early day when these two 
churches, which are built on common 
fundamentals of faith, will be one.” 
* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 


The Public Meeting of ‘the Massa- 
chusetts W. U. M. S. Thursday, April 7, 
in the Universalist church, Lawrence, 
promises to be full of good things—the 
music, the speeches, the open forum, the 
luncheon, and the opportunity to shake 
hands and get acquainted. Every woman 
is asked to introduce herself to every 
other woman there. 

The program in full is in this week’s 
Leader. Please take note of each announce- 
ment. 

The Lawrence Circle gave us a most 
cordial invitation, and will give us an 
enthusiastic welcome. , 

Our women are hereby notified that this. 
will be the last of the series of Public 
Meetings for the season, and they are also 
informed that this one will be just as good 
and interesting as the first, second, third 
or fourth of these gatherings. 

The 9.15 train at the North Station, 
Boston, is the one to take, on the morn- 
ing of April 7. 

Public Meetings Committee. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Public Meeting W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts, 
Lawrence, April 7. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

California State Convention, Santa Paula, May 
10-12. 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 
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Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. P 
Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 
Vermont and Province of Quebee Convention. 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 
Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 
Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 
Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. , 
Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 
Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo) 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 
Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 


Oct. 19-23, 1927. 
* * 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 


April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, . 


First Parish, Milton, Mass. 5 p. m. Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 8-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

* + 


WANTED 


I so often have calls for ‘Bible Proofs of Univer- 
salem” and others of former theological productions, 
such as “‘Bible Threatenings Explained,’’ Univer- 
salist Book of Reference, ete., that I have decided 
to ask friends who have copies in their possession, 
and can spare them, to please get in touch with me. 
I will buy for use in Texas. Some of these old books 
ought to be republished for missionary purposes. 

R. L. Brooks, 
400 EB. 18th St., Austin, Texas. 
e 6 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Haverhill St., 
Lawrence, Mass., Thursday, April 7. 

Morning session, 10.30. Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
state president, presiding. Bible Reading and 
Prayer, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Chaplain. Greeting 
from the Lawrence Mission Cirele and the Eighth 
District, Mrs. C. Guy Robbins. Response, from the 
State Board, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson. Address, 
“League of Neighbors,” Mrs. Eugenia Winston 
Weller, Boston. Address, ‘‘The Value of Insti- 
tutes,’” Miss Alice Enbom, Headquarters Secretary, 
W. N. M. A. Question Period. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30 by the women 
of the Lawrence Mission Circle at 50 cents per 
place. Please write to Mrs. George B. Sargent, 
8 Buswell St., Lawrence, for reservations not later 
than Tuesday, April 5. 

Afternoon session, 1.30. Prayer, Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins, D. D., Lawrence. Solo, Mrs. Rebecca 
Lambert. Address, ‘Seeing with the World Vision,” 
Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, Brookline. Solo, Mrs. 
Rebecea Lambert. Impersonations: Maria of Mexi- 
co, Miss Beulah Cone, Saugus; Enriquita of Mexico, 
Miss Hester Cushing, Boston; America, Mrs. C. M 
Cunningham, Lowell, First Church: the Chris- 
tian Church, Miss Helen W. Rice, Haverhill. 


Train leaves North Station at 9.15. Escorts will 
be at North Lawrence to meet this train. Return~ 
ing due to reach North Station at 5.17 p.m. The 
church is just across the Common. 

me 
MASSACHUSETTS. FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


William A. Haney granted a license for one year. 

Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., aecepted on transfer from 
Illinois, and Rev. C. H. Emmons on transfer from 
California. 

Rev. W. B. Brigham transferred to Minnesota, 
and Rev. C. H. Pennoyer to Rhode Island. 


Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
* Ox 


LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten Services will be held daily from 12.15 to 
12.55, March 2 to April 15 (Saturday and Sunday 
excepted), at the Old South Meeting House, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, 

Speakers 


28. Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
ical Lutheran Church, Buffalo. 

29. Rev. Boynton Merrill, Old South Church 
(Congregational), Boston. 

30. Rev. Henry H. Crane, D. D., Center Metho- 
dist Church, Malden. 

31. Rt. Rev. Chas. L. Slattery, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Massachusetts. 

April 1. Rev. Carroll Perry, 
(Episcopal), Ipswich. 

4. Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American Pres- 
byterian Church, Montreal. 

5. Rev. William R. Leslie, St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church, Brookline. 

6. Rev. Henry McF. B. Ogilby, Church of Our 
Saviour, Brookline. 

7. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., Crane Divinity 
School (Tufts). 

8. Rev. Frank M. Taylor, St. John’s M. E. Church, 
Watertown, 

11. Rev. Henry S, Potter, D. D., First Baptist 
Church, Arlington. 

12. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., Former 
Moderator National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

13. Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D. D., President 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

14. Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Newton. 

Good Friday—12-12.30, Rev. Nathan R. Wood, 
D. D., President Gordon College. 12.30-1, Rev. 
Daniel L. Marsh, D. D., President Boston Univer- 
sity. 1-1.30, Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts. 1.30-2, Rev. 
Laurence W. C. Emig, Copley M. E. Church, Bos- 
ton. 2.-2.30, Rev. James E. Coons, D. D., Newton 
Center Methodist Church. 2.30-3, Colonel Stephen 


Marshall, Salvation Army, Boston. 
* * 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


March 28. Rev. G. Lawrence Parker. 

April 4. Rev. John H. Quint, D. D. 

April 11. Union Meeting, Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D. 

April 18. Easter Aftermath, reports, experiences, 
testimonies of the ministers as to Lent and Easter. 


April 25. Rev. Harl BE. Harper. 
C id 


Evangel- 


The Ascension 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held at Santa Paula, May 10-12, 
1927. 

Carl F. Henry, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Joseph Henry Stevenson 


“Mr. Joseph Henry Stevenson, one of God’s noble- 
men, entered the higher life on Feb. 16, in his eighty- 
ninth year. A life-long Universalist, he lived his 
faith day by day. As citizen, friend, neighbor, and 
in his family and business, he practised the golden 
rule. An ideal husband and father, he took an in- 
terest in whatever interested his wife and children. 
He won success in business by his honesty, faith- 


fulness, and good work. In his church relations, 
while a staunch Universalist, he was always ready to 
help those of other faiths. For many years he was 
the treasurer of All Souls Church in East Boston, 
Mass., and his advice was always sound and business~ 
like. He will be a great loss to the parish.” 

This tribute of a life-long friend and neighbor in- 
dicates the high esteem in which Mr. Stevenson was 
held by all who knew him. He was born on June 
25, 1838, in Wolfboro, N. H., the son of Joseph and 
Hannah (Bickford) Stevenson. His parents were 
Universalists, and at their home visiting ministers 
of their own and other faiths were always made 
welcome. Rev. Sylvanus Cobb was among their 
guests. Their son, Joseph Henry Stevenson, was 
educated in the schools of his native town, graduat- 
ing from the Wolfboro-Tuftonboro Academy. In 
early life he taught school and learned the tanner’s 
trade. Later he became a mason and builder of the 
“built-on-honor” type. In 1860 he removed to Bos- 
ton and in 1869 located in East Boston where, in 
that year, he was married to Miss Helen Louise 
Fletcher, daughter of Elbridge E. and Miriam B. 
(Foule) Fletcher, all of whom were actively con- 
nected with the Universalist church throughout their 
lives. Four children were born of this union, all of 
whom survive their parents—Misses Helen B. and 
J. Estelle Stevenson of East Boston, Henry J. Stev- 
enson of North Andover, Mass., and Albert F. Stev- 
enson of Ridgewood, N. J. 

Mr. Stevenson was a 32d degree Mason, an ac- 
tive member of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association and of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. During his business life he constructed 
over 200 buildings of various types, including some 
of the finest edifices in East Boston. 

The funeral services, held from his home, were in 
charge of Dr. Leroy W. Coons, assisted by the pas- 
tor of All Souls Church, Miss S. Laurine Freeman. 


Mary E. Hadley 


Miss Mary E. Hadley, a teacher in Central High 
School of Springfield, Mass., since 1914, died at her 
home Feb. 9. 

Miss Hadley was born at Winterset, Ia., March 
13, 1875, the daughter of William F. and Eliza A. 
Hadley, and was descended from old New England 
stock. In 1882, her parents returned to Arlington, 
Mass. Here Miss Hadley received her grammar and 
high school education, and in 1887 she was gradu- 
ated from the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University with highest honors. During her four 
years at Boston University, she was prominent in the 
social activities and at the same time won many 
scholarship honors. She was also elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

She received her first teaching experience in a 
small Rhode Island town. She taught later at the 
high schools of Athol, Somerville and Milton. 

After the death of her father, who was employed 
for many years as general baggage agent of the Boston 
& Maine Railway, Miss Hadley made a home: for 
her mother. She was a member of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church and of the Order of the Eastern Star. 

She is survived by her mother, three brothers, 
William P. Hadley of Billerica, Fred W. Hadley of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Chester V. Hadley of Concord, 
N. H., nine nephews and four nieces. 

The funeral was at St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Dr. Stanley F. Blomfield, pastor of North Congrega- 
tional Church, officiating. Burial was in Arlington. 


Food for Your Soul! 


Send for ‘‘The Harmonizer—a Monthly Manual 
of Daily Spiritual Studies,’’ to make your religion 
more vital and applicable to your personal needs, 

Published by Rev. B. C. Ruggles for his church in 
Oakland, Cal., for ten years. He now makes it 
available to Universalists everywhere. A free-will 
offering—a stamp or a dollar bill, according to your 
ability—will furnish you with this daily food for 
your soul. 


Address: : 
THE HARMONIZER 
4336 Park Boulevard ed 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 


and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: . Boston 


The Abiding Life 


Rey. Frederick W. Betts in “The Abid- 
ing Life’? has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. “On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” ‘The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” ‘“‘The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” ‘“‘Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Size 3 5-8 by 2 3-8 inches. Attractively 
designed and printed in colors on a strong 
stock. 

Price, 50 cents per 100. 


A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS: 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoolo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commercs 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


An Oklahoma mother has been trying 
Coue-ism on her children. Finding some 
difficulty in getting her young son to take 
a spoonful of castor oil, she reminded him, 
“Now, Wilbur, you know all you have to 
do is to keep on saying to yourself, ‘It 
tastes good! It tastes good!’ and it won’t 
be hard to take at all.” 

Suddenly Wilbur had an inspiration. 
“Mother,” he cried, “I know a better 
thing tosay. I willsay, ‘I’ve already taken 
it! I’ve already taken it!’ and then I 
sha’n’t have to take it at all.” —Christian 
Register. 

* * 

An official of the Rockefeller Institute 
states that, among hundreds of letters of 
denunciation received by the institution 
during the past year, one was from a man 
in Arkansas who took the view that all 
this modern education is dangerous, and 
that the new-fangled practise of ground- 
ing preachers in Latin and Greek is 
especially pernicious. They ought to be 
taught Hnglish, he said, adding in con- 
clusion: “If English was good enough for 
Jesus, it’s good enough for me.” —Christian 
Register. 
" * * 

“No, you can’t see Mr. Snapper,”’ flatly 
declared Mrs. Snapper to the political 
canvasser at the door. 

“B-but,’’ stammered the man, ‘‘I merely 
wanted to find out what party he belongs 
tOne 

“Well, then,” snapped Mrs. Snapper as 
she prepared to slam the door, ‘‘just take 
a good look at me!’”’—American Legion 
Weekly. 

* * 

Prominent Banker (concluding his little 
chat with the ship-news reporters): ‘‘And 
as for the foreign-debt situation, I believe 
that Secretary Mellon has handled the 
matter in a masterly fashion. If you don’t 
agree with me, I should be glad to answer 
any questions you may have in mind.” 

Tabloid Reporter: ‘Is it true that your 
wife is contemplating divorce?”—Life. 

* * 

A reading by Mrs. Ewell Warren, re- 
cently deceased member of the local camp, 
was also thoroughly enjoyed. Following 
the conclusion of the banquet, the veterans 
again went to the courthouse where a 
group picture was taken of them and their 
wives and widows standing on the front 
steps.— Bristol (Va.) paper. 

* * 


Our latest gift to England is the hot dog, 
and now Paris is going to have a thirty- 
page daily paper, American style, all 
complete with streamer heads and comic 
strips. Give till it hurts, is our national 
motto.—The New Yorker. 

* *k 

Mother: “If you wanted to go skating, 
why didn’t you come and ask me first?” 

Sammie: ‘’Cause I wanted to go.”’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 


they take upon themselves. 


Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 


background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street - 


Boston, Mass. 


NOW 
READY 


The Abiding Life 


Essays and 
Sketches 


By Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


COND EONetss 


The Abiding Life 

The Life-Giver 

Edit Your Own Prayers 

Distinctive Characteristic of Mankind 
The Story of a Word 

Human Nature 

Each for Himself 

The Transforming Power of Life 

The Will to Succeed 

The Soul and the World 

The Increase of the Spirit 

Why I Did Not Leave the Ministry 
When Opportunity Knocked at the Door 
The Pomp of Life 

The Father of the Faithful 

The Meaning of Sacrifice 

The Grace of Self Effacement 

Far from the Maddening Crowd 

A Widow’s Mite 

Gain or Loss 

Out of Doors with God 

The Minor Key—An Echo 

On Stirring People Up 

On Minding Your Own Business 
Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water 
The Man at the Top 

Take Down the Fences 

The Wreath on the Door 

The Severed Companionship 

The Miracle of Life 


The Social Side of Country Funerals 
The Human Element ’ 
The Wealth of the World 

Eternal Life 

The Little Sister 

Spiritual Poverty 

The Adventure of Life 

The Village Philosopher 

The Mastery of Life 

Ideals in Education 

The Soul of a Child 

The Soul of a Book 

“Auck Finn’s Dad” 

The Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness 
The Teacher and the Child 

The Book and the Child 

An Overworked Fact in Psychology 
Our Syrian Guest 

The Critic and the Poet 

“Lead, Kindly Light’ 

The Passing Show 

The Mountain and the Plain 

The Open Vision 

A Lesson from the Bees 

Move Your Dish-pan—Face the Light 
The Way One Church Was Resurrected 
Christmas Reverie 

The Morning Dawns 

Where the Tides of Life and Nature Meet 


Cloth binding, 344 pages, with portrait 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


